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LITERARY PURITANISM. 


Tuene is no where else to be found 


such an implacable, such a merciless 
liar, as the man who lies “for the 
glory of God.” No truth, no jus- 
tice, no character is ever in the way 


of such a person. He destroys cha- 
racter precisely as he would any- 
thing else which is a bar to his prin- 
ciples or his aims. And this terri- 
ble spirit has always marked the 
policy of the Puritan, in the history 
of religion, politics, and literature. 
For there are political Puritans as 
well as literary and religious Puri- 
tans. Even Cromwell himself was 
far more of a political than a reli- 
gious Puritan. Indeed it may be 
doubted if religion had much hold 
upon the mind of the great dicta- 
tor. He feigned religion in order 
to give him the greater influence 
with the populace. He held it right 
to practice any deception, or to utter 


any falsehood for the purpose of ad. 
vancing his cause. Thus the Puri- 
tans, under Cromwell’s leadership, 
even while they were laying deep 
the foundations of a plot, not only 
to dethrone, but to murder the 
king, in a public manifest set forth 
that “No private passion or respect; 
no evil intention to his majesty’s 
person ; no design to the prejudice 
of his just honor and authority, en- 
gaged us to raise forces and take up 
arms. We profess from our very 
hearts and souls our loyalty and 
obedience to his crown ; readiness 
and resolution to defend his person 
and support his estate with our 
lives and fortunes, to the utmost of 
our power.” And yet it is neverthe- 
less truc, that at the very moment 
when these psalm-singing Puritans 
were making these solemn profes- 
sions in the name of Almighty God, 
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they were all the time bent upon 
the utter destruction of the govern- 
ment and murder of the king. Their 
lies were indeed stupendous, but 
they were for the “glory of God.” 
The history of political Puritan- 
ism in our own country is full of 
just such deception and falsehood. 
For instance, the only political capi- 
tal of the old “ Abolition party” was 
falsehood and detraction. Garrison 
was imprisoned in Boston for his 
wanton lies and attacks upon the 
private character of all who opposed 
his opinions. The purest private 
and public character was no protec- 
tion against the assaults of the poli- 
tical Puritan. Within the last third 


of a century hundreds of thousands 
of books, and millions of pamphlets, 
have been poured out from the North 
against the southern people, simply 
because they possessed a domestic 
institution not pleasing to the nor- 


thern Puritan. These books and 
pamphlets teemed with the most 
abominable falsehoods in relation to 
even the private character of south- 
ern men and women. And these 
lies were extensively retailed even 
from the pulpits of the North. But 
they were lies for the “glory of 
God.” They were vended for the 
purpose of “firing the northern 
heart against slavery.” The clerical 
villains knew them to be lies, but 
they quieted their own consciences 
with the reflection that they were 
for the “glory of God.” Mrs. Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe wrote “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” for this purpose—to 
“fire the northern heart.” Her fuel 
was lies. She knew that there was 
never any such negro as “ Uncle 
Tom.” Not only was the character 
unnatural, but the whole plan of 
the work was conceived in malignity 
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and falsehood. Southern men were 
belied, and southern women malign- 
ed with a cold and pitiless contempt 
of nature and of truth. But this 
time it was for the “ glory of God,” 
and the negro. The negro was an 
idol both of political and religious 
puritanism, and every man and wo- 
man who refused to bow to this ebo- 
ny god was to be unsparingly lied 
to death. Mrs. Stowe’s multitudin- 
ous falsehood put forth in this book 
was financially and politically a great 
success. It perhaps did more than 
any other work to sharpen the Pu- 
ritan mind of the North with a thirst 
for the blood and property of the 
southern people, which resulted in 
the most barbarous war known to 
civilized history. So far as we 
know, this woman has never expres:- 
ed the least regret at the part she 
played in hoisting the horrid flvod- 
gates of murder and theft. With a 
true Puritan morality, she justifies 
her crime by the “good it has done 
in freeing the negroes.” The end 
justifies the means,” is the great 
maxim of Puritan morality. 

And now this woman ba; perform- 
ed another drama of s:andal and 
falsehood, which has been published 
in a Boston magazine, in which she 
professes to give the world evidence 
that Lord Byron was guilty of the 
filthy crime of incest with his sister 
Mrs, Leigh. The great poet has 
been at rest in his grave forty-five 
years, and now from the sacred dust 
of almost half a century he is drag- 
ged out by the hands of-an Ameri- 
can woman, for the purpose of being 
branded with the horrible crime of 
incest. It is certainly the most im- 
placable and the most disgusting 
instance of literary Puritanism the 
history of the world affords. For. 
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the honor of humanity it is to be 
hoped that there is not on earth 
another woman capable of an actso 
merciless and so indecent. 

And what is the reason she gives 
for this attack upon the dead? Why 
chiefly that it is necessary to destroy 
the influence of Byron’s poetry with 
the youth who might read it. While 
this excuse discloses the meddlesome 
spirit of Puritanism, it also throws 
the strongest doubt upon the truth 
of the disclosure. It smells of the 
peculiar morality of Puritanism, 
which hold, that the end justifies the 
means, or that it is right to lie for 
the glory of God. Mrs. Stowe’s at- 
tempt to make Lady Byron respon- 
sible for this shocking scandal is a 
conspicuous failure. As we will 
show by and by, her article does not 
afford the least evidence that Lady 
Byron had any share whatever in 
the disgusting story. Thesuspicion 
that Byron was himself guilty of the 
crime of incest may have been sug- 
gested to Mrs. Stowe by a passage 
in Manfred, where the poet plainly 
effirms such a dreadful sin in the 
life of his hero, Count Manfred. The 
poet’s design was to picture a great 
character fallen out of all commu- 
nion with his own race in conse- 
quence of the secret of a nameless 
crime which he carried locked in his 
own bosom. This crime is at length 
disclosed as an unholy love with 
his own sister, in the follow-ng pas- 
page : 

Mayrrep, Oh! but I thus prolong my 

words, 
Boasting these idle attributes because 
As I appro ich the core of my heart’s grief; 
But to my task. I have not named to thee 
Father or mother, mistress, friend, or 
being, 
With whom I wore the chain of human ties; 
If Thad such, they seemed not such to me; 
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Yet there was one— 
Wircu. Spare not thyself—proceed:. 
Man. She was like me in lineaments—her 
eyes, 

Her hair, her features, all to the very tone 

Of her voice, they said was like to mine ; 

But soften’d all; and temper’d into beauty; 

She had the same lone thoughts and wan: 
derings, 

The quest of hidden knowledge, and a 
mind 

To comprehend the universe : nor these 

Alone, but with them gentler powers than 
mine, 

Pity, and smiles, and tears—which I had 
not; 

And tenderness—but that I had for her ; 

Humility—and that I never had. 

Her faults were mine—her virtues were her 
own-- 

I loved her, and destroyed her! 

Wires. With the hand? 

Man. Not with my hand, but heart—which 

broke her heart— 
It gaz2d on mine, and wither’d. 


Count Manfred implores the un- 
seen powers to bring the spirit of 
the partner of his crimes before him. 


[The Phantom of Astarte rises and 
stands in the midst.] 
Man. Can this be death? there’s bloom 
upon her cheek ; 
But now I see it is no living hue, 

But a strange hectic, like tue unnatural red 
Which Autumn plants upon the perish’d 
leaf. 

It is the same! 

dread 
To look upon the same—Astarte !—No, 
I cannot speak to her—but bid her speak ; 
Forgive me or condemn me. 


Oh, God! that I should 


Nemesis. 


By the power which hath broken 
The grave which enthrall’d thee, 
Speak to him who hath spoken, 
Or those who have called thee ! 


Man. She is silent, 

And in that silence I am more than an- 
swer'd. 

Nem. My power extends no further Prince 
of Air! 

It rests with thee alone—command her 
voice, 
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Art. Spirit—obey this sceptre ! 

Nem. Silent still ! 

She is not of our order, but belongs 

To the other powers. Mortal! thy quest is 
vain, 

And we are bafiled also. 


Man. Hear me, hear me, 

Astarte! my beloved ! speak to me: 

I have so much endured—so much endure, 

Look at me! the grave hath not changed 
thee more 

Than I am changed for thee. Thou lovedst 
me 

Too much, as 1 loved thee ; we were not made 

To lorture thus each other, though it were 

The deadliest sin to love as we have loved. 

Say that thou loath’st me not—that I do bear 

This punishment for both—that thou wilt be 

One of the blessed—and that I shall die ; 

For hitherto all hateful things conspire 

To bind me in existence—in a life 

Which makes me shrink from immor'‘ality; 

A future like the past. I cannot rest, 

I know not what I ask, nor what I seek ; 

I feel but thou art—and what I am ; 

And I would hear yet once before I perish 

The voice which was my music—-speak to 
me ! 

For I have call’d on thee in the still night, 

Startled the slumbering birds from the 
hush’d boug!s, 

And woke the mountain wolves, and made 
the caves 

Acquainted with thy vainly-echoed name, 

Which answer'd me—many things answer'd 
me— 

Spirits and men—but thou wert silent all, 

Yet speak tome! I have outwatch’d the 
stars, 

And gazed o’er heaven in vain in search of 
thee. 

Speak tome! I have wander’d o’er the 
earth, 

And never found thy likeness—speak to 
me! 

Look on the fiends around—they feel for 
me! 

I fear them not, and feel for thee alone— 

Speak to me, though it bein wrath—but 
say— 

I reck not what—but let me hear thee once, 

‘This once—once more. 


Pxantom or Astartse. Manfred f 


Max. Say on, say on— 
L live but in the sound—it is thy voice! 
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Puan. Manfred ! To-morrow ends thine 
earthly ills. 
Farewell ! 


Man. Yet one word more—am I forgiven ? 
Puan. Farewell ! 


May. Say, shall we meet again? 

Puan.> Farewell. 

Man. One word of mercy! Say, thou lov- 
est me. 

Puan. Manfred ! 


[The spirit of Astarte disappears.] 


By imagining Byron to be the 
hero of his own poetry, here is a 
case of incest ready furnished for 
Mrs. Stowe’s fancy to revel in. 
To be sure, there is no more 
justice in saying that, in the cha- 
racter of Count Manfred, Byron 
was sketching himself, than there 
would be to say that Shakspeare 
drew his own portrait in the charac- 
ter of Faistaff or Macbeth. . But 
here is undoubtedly the source of 
the horrid suspicion of Byron’s in- 
cest. We say suspicion, because Mrs. 
Stowe does not produce a shadow 
of proof in support of ber infamous 
story. She simply says: “ Lady 
Byron stated the facts which have 
been embodied in this article, and 
gave to the writer a paper contain- 
ing brief memoranda of the whole, 
with the date affixe.|.” But Mrs. 
Stowe does not pretend to give a 
single word of this “ memoranda.” 
She has not given us a line of what 
she claims to be the language of 
Lady Byron. Not a date, nor a sin- 
gle fact of proof of the filthy story 
is produced. Mrs. Stowe tells us 
that Lady Byron “stated the facts 
which have been embodied in this 
article.” But she dees not say, 
(whatever impression she wishes to 
convey,) that Lady Byron told her 
that she had positive proofs of By- 
rou’s incest with his sister. No facia 
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or proofs of the black charge are 
given. For all that appears in this 
magazine article, the charge is un- 
supported by any evidence except 
the fancy of Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. We confess that we find it 
impossible to believe that Lady By- 
ron was either demented enough, or 
nasty enough, to make such a charge. 
Even were she bad enough, or were 
her hatred of Byron intense enough 
to lead her to make such a terrible 
charge, a decent regard for the sur- 
viving kindred of herself and the 
poet would have restrained her. Her 
daughter, by Byron, Augusta Ada, 
was married in 1835, to Lord King, 
who was created E rl of Lovelace 
in 1838. She died in 1852, leavirg 
three children, two of them sons. 
Her eldest son died in 1862. So 
that Lord and Lady Byron are now 
lineally represented by two grand- 
children—the one, Gordon Noel 
Milbank, Viscount of Ockham, and 
Baron Wentworth, and his sister, 
Lady Anne Isabella,{who is two years 
older than her brother. 

Nor can we imagine that Lady 
Byron, if she was of sound mind, 
could have been cruel enough to in- 
flict such a stain upon her own hon- 
ored kindred! And the stain falls 
equally upon herself; for, accord- 
ing to the story of our American fe- 
male ghoul, Lady Byron lived with 
Lord Byron “two years of convul- 
sive struggle,” cloaking the crime of 
incest, and thereby making herself 
an accomplice of the infamy. Mrs. 
Stowe has unfortunately made Lady 
Byron declare that she lived with the 
poet one year longer than they ac- 
tu :lly did live together. An edito- 
rial friend of Mrs. Stowe says t!:at 
the “two years” is a typographical 
error; but, unfortunately, this blun- 
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der is oft repeated, and mach of the 
argument of the whole article turns 
upon this expansion of the term of 
Byron’s wedded’ life. But if she 
lived with him a single mo: th, oreven 
a week, after she knew him guilty 
of such a horrid crime as Mrs. Stowe 
has hatched up, she became, to an 
extent, an accomplice. On her way 
home, she wrote her husband a fa- 
miliar and affectionate letter, begin- 
ing, “Dear duck.” Did she then 
know of this now charged guilt of 
incest? Mrs. Stowe tells us that La- 
dy Byron was always kind to this 
sister, and protected her with means 
of support in her last days. What! 
extend sympathy and support toa 
filthy wretch who was guilty of adul- 
tery with her brother! It would 
take even something more than Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Siowe’s oath to 
make us believe that Lady Byron 
could have done such a thing. Of 
all women in the world, she was one 
that would not have done it. 
Augusta Byron, the poet’s only 
sister, was born in 1783, was married 
to Colonel George Leigh in 1807, 
and was thirty-one years old in 1814, 
when Mrs. Stowe accuses her of this 
incestuous connection with her bro- 
ther, who was then seven years 
younger than herself; and until 
now no breath of suspicion or slan- 
der ever floated across her charac- 
ter. She moved all her life in the 
choicest circles of London, and was 
countenanced and aided all her life 
by Lady Byron herself. And now, 
after this estimable lady has lain 
long in an honored grave, America ; 
has produced a woman cruel enough ! 
and infamous enough to drag her! 
respected name forth, to stamp it 
with the shocking crime of incest! 
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For the honor of our country, and 
for the honor of human nature, we 
trust that Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe is the only woman living who 
is capable of an act so infamous. 
The affection between Byron and 
his sister was of the most pure and 
tender character. The following 
verses, addressed to her, are among 
the most pure and beautiful he ever 
wrote, and they will stand as an ever- 
lasting refutation of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s abominable slander : 


Though the day of my destiny’s over, 
And the star of my fate hath declined, 
Thy soft heart refused to discover 
The faults which so many could find ; 
Though thy soul with my grief was ac. 
quainted, 
It shrunk not to share it with me, 
And the love which my spirit hath planted 
It never hath found but in thee. 


Then when nature around me is smiling, 
The last smile which answers to mine, 
I do not believe it beguiling, 
Because it reminds me of thine : 
As when winds are at war with the ocean, 
As the breasts I believed in with me, 
If their breasts excite an emotion, 
It is that they bear me from thee. 


Though the rock of my last hope is shiv- 
ered, 
And its fragments are sunk in the wave, 
Though I feel that my soul is delivered 
To pain—it shall not be its slave. 
There is many a pang to pursue me ; 
They may crush, but they shall not con- 
temn— 
They may torture, but shall not subdue 
me— 
"T is of thee that I think of—not them. 


Though human, thou didst not deceive me; 
Though woman, thou didst not forsake ; 
Though loved, thou forborest to grieve me ; 
Though slandered, thou never couldst 
shake. 
Though trusted, thou didst not disclaim 
me ; 
Though parted, it was not to fly ; 
Though watchful, ’t was not to defame me, 
Nor mute, that the world might belie. 
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Yet I blame not the world, nor despise it, 
Nor the war of the many with one— 

If my soul was not fitted to prize it, 
’T was folly not sooner to shun ; 

And if dearly that error hath cost me, 
And more than I once could foresee, 

I have found that, whatever it lost me, 
It could not deprive me of thee, 


From the wreck of the past which hath pe- 


rished, 
Thus much at least I may recall, 
It hath taught me that what I most cher. 
ished 
Deserved to be dearest of all, 
In the desert a fountain is springing, 
In the wild waste there still.is a tree, 
And a bird in the solitude singing, 
Which speaks to my spirit of thee, 


Mrs. Stowe, to make her malig- 
nant slander of Lord Byron as com- 
plete as possible, affirms that the se- 
paration between himself and wife 
was of his own seeking and com- 
mand. She says of Lady Byron: 
“ She did not leave her husband, but 
was driven from him—driven from 
him that he might give himself up 
to the guilty infatuation that was 
consuming him, without being tor- 
tured by the emploring face, and by 
the silent power of her presenco 
and prayers.” That is, Lady Byron 
implored and prayed to be allowed 
to live with the man she knew was 
living in adulterous connection 
with his sister! If this account of 
Mrs. Stowe is not the devil’s own 
lie, Lady Byron must have been a 
lax and impure person herself, to 
wish to live with such a monster. 
But this part of Mrs. Stowe’s article 
is as false as all the rest. Lady By- 
ron’s own letters are positive proof 
of its utter falsehood. Moore, in 
his history of the poet, says : 


‘Tt was only a few weeks after the ex- 
change of these letters that Lady Byron 
took the resolution of separating from him. 
She had left London at the end of January 
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on a visit to her parents, in Leicestershire, 
and Lord Byron was to come and join her 
there soon after. They had parted with 
mutual demonstrations of attachment and 
of good understanding. On the journey 
Lady Byron wrote a letter to her husband » 
couched in playful, affectionate language. 
What, then, must have been his astonish- 
ment when, directly after her arrival at 
Kirby Mallory, her father, Sir Ralph, wrote 
to tell Lord Byron that his daughter was 
going to remain with them, and would ree 
turn to him no more?” 


After Lady Byron arrived home, 
the poet received a letter from her 
mother, Lady Noel, inviting him to 
Kirby Mallory to visit them. But 
this letter was immediately followed 
by the letter from the fatehr, telling 
him that his daughter would return 
to him no more. The poet could 
never obtain, either from Lady By- 
ron or her friends, any explanation 
of her unaccountable conduct. That 
he tried to obtain an explanation— 
nay, besought and entreated one, 
we have abundant historical proof. 
To his publisher, Mr. Murray, he 
wrote : “No one can more desire a 
public investigation of the affair 
than I do.” In 1819, Lord Byron, 
in a published pamphlet, replying to 
an article which appeared in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, openly challenged 
publicity of any charge which could 
be brought against him. He said : 


**When I am told that I cannot ‘in any 
way justify my behavior in that affair,’ I 
acquiesce, because no man can ‘justify’ 
himself until he knows of what he is ac- 
cused ; and I never have had—and God 
knows my whole desire has ever been to 
obtain it—any specific charge, ina tangible 
shape, submitted to me by the adversary, 
or by others, unless the atrocities of public 
rumor and the mysterious silence of the 
lady's legal advisers may be deemed such,” 


In 1830, on the appearance of 
Moore’s “ Life of Lord Byron,” Lady, 
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Byron published, and caused to be 
circulated, a pamphlet entitled, “Re- 
marks occasioned by Mr. Moore’s 
Notices of Lord Byron’s Life.” 
Though this pamphlet was designed 
as an excuse for her mysterious and 
unnatural conduct, she does not 
hint at the least knowledge of any 
crime on the part of the poet, 
much less of such a crime as the 
filthy imagination of the American 
female ghoul has conjured up. The 
worst thing that she could charge 
him with was insanity. On this 
point she consulted the doctors. We 
do not wonder that such a cold, 
passionless, unimaginative, exact and 
methodical being as, Lady Byron, 
should think such a fiery, impas- 
sioned, restless, glowing spirit as 
that of Byron’s, was insane. She, 
withal, was pious to an uncomforta- 
ble, almost painful degree—a quali- 
ty which, it is much to be feared, 
Byron did not excel in. When she 
wanted to pray, or wanted to sleep, 
the poet wanted to sit up and look 
at the moon, or wander forth among 
the trees at midnight, The imagin- 
ation which could see the “live 
thunder leaping from crag to crag,” 
must have seemed very crazy to a 
being who had no more imagination 
thanafrog. At any rate, the worst 
charge which she brought against 
him, in her pamphlet of defense for 
leaving him, was that she “ thought 
him crazy.” Blackwood’s Magazine 
has put the best face upon her de- 
fense in the following passage : 


‘*Let us look back and see what, upon 
her own showing, was the conduct of Lady 
Byron. She lives with her husband fos 
more than a year without communicating 
to her own parents, or to any one else, any 
cause for discomfort. She leaves him 
without the slightest indication of her dis- 
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pleasure, She tries to prove him mad ; 
f iling in that, she declares her determina- 
tion never to return to him.” 


It is known that Byron wrote 
memoirs of his life, and offered 
to submit them to Lady Byron, that 
she might point out any mistake in 
relation to herself, if there were such; 
but to this generous offer she re- 
turned the following answer : 


‘« Krrpy Matzory, March 10, 1820. 
**T received your letter of January 1, of- 
fering to my perusala memoir of part of 
your life, I decline to inspect it. I consi- 
der the publication or circulation of such 
a composition at any time as prejudicial to 
Ada’s future happiness. For my own sake, 
I have no reason to shrink from publica- 
tion; but notwithstanding the injuries 
which I have suffered, I should lament 
some of the consequences, 
“A, Byron. 
‘*To Lord Byron.” 


Now this circumstance is proof of 
Byron’s honest wish that his case 
should be fully known by the public, 
and that it was Lady Byron who 
shrunk from such a publicity. And 
after the death of the poet she pre- 
vented the publication of the me- 
moirs which he had so generously 
offered her the privilege of review- 
ing, that she might expunge any 
thing which she would dare to say 
was untrue. She not only prevent- 
ed the publication, but caused the 
manuscript to be destroyed. In all 
these facts Lady Byron has immea- 
surably the worst looking end of the 
unfortunate affair. All his life Byron 
sought for and challenged a state- 
ment of the cause of his wife’s un- 
natural behavior. Smarting under 
a consciousness of the wrong which 
had been done him, he referred to 
the matter in several of his poems 
in a manner which was ca'c ulated 
to draw from Lady Byron any fact 
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which she possessed that might go 
to exculpate her. But during the 
poet’s life, and for more than a third 
of a century after his death, up to 
the time of her own death, she gave 
the public not one line to justify the 
story of Mrs. Stowe. This uneasy 
woman must produce the “memo- 
randa” of Lady Byron, or she must 
herself rest under the imputation of 
perpetrating the greatest literary 
fraud of history, and the most inde- 
cent scandal that ever disgraced the 
imagination of a human being. 
Some time after Byron’s separation 
from his wife, he addressed a letter 
to her “in the care of the Hon. Mrs. 
Leigh,” who was no other than the 
sister so foully slandered by Mrs, 
Stowe. This fact is proof that Lady 
Byron was still on friendly terms 
with Mrs. Leigh, and completely re- 
futes the assertion of Mrs. Stowe 
that Lady Byron had left her hus- 
band because she discovered this sis- 
ter’s incest with her brother. In- 
deed, this terrible scandal is proved 
false by every known fact in the his- 
tory of Byron and his wife. 

Indeed, ths who’e story is not only 
unsupported by asingle fact, but 
bears every ear-mark of falsehood. 
It is not supported by a single line 
or word of proof. And who is Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, that she 
should expect to sustain such a mon- 
strous and improbable charge, un- 
supported by anything but her own 
word? As a young girl, did she 
bear among her companions a cha- 
racter for such inflexible truthful- 
ness that her mere word could be 
taken in proof of any unlikely 
event? As an old woman, is her re- 
putation for strict and conscientious 
veracity such as to entitle her un- 
supported assertion to implicit faith 
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We should say decidedly not, ina 
matter especially where, acting un- 
der the Puritan rule, that “the end 
justifies the means,” she is desirous 
of destroying the influence of a lite- 
rary character whose genius has re- 
flected deathless sarcasm upon the 
shrines at which she worships. Her 
article on Byron is confessedly for 
the purpose of holding his character 
up in so bad a light that nobody 
shall read his poems. This very 
confession disarms her performance 
of the least claim to be regarded as 
truth. It is the merciless old lie, 
the “glory of God” over again. It 
is the most implacable and the must 
filthy piece of literary Puritanism 
which the history of scandal affords. 
And all that Byron ever may have 
written of a demoralizing tendency 
is less pernicious in its influence 
upon society than this dirty and 
lying performance of Mrs. Harriet 


Beecher Stowe. It ought to banish 
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her from respectable society. No 
woman of a pure mind, or of a Chris- 
tian heart, could have written such 
an article. It was born of Puritan- 
ism and impurity. It is full of 
known falsehoods. It is a piece of 
the Pauritanic propagandism and 
hate which have destroyed our coun- 
try. Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe is 
at home in this satanic business. 
She who could, in the pursuit of her 
“ great moral ideas,” calumniate mil- 
lions of men.and women, finds only 
an hour’s pastime in maligning a 
great man who has been dead half 
a century. She seems to take a 
fiendish delight in guilding the most 
disgusting crimes known to man- 
kind with the halo of one of the 
greatest names of literary history. 
What prudent husband or father 
would allow his wife or daughter to 
associate with a woman whose mind 
is charged with such impure false- 
hoods? 





MIDAS’S EPITAPH. 


I, a brazen virgin, stand by Midas’ tomb, 

While the water floweth ; lofty trees shall bloom 3 

While the sun ariseth ; sheds the moon her light ; 

While the streams are swelling ; sounds the ocean’s might} 
By this grave remaining, spot where many weep, 

Tell I to the passers, ‘‘ Here doth Midas sleep !” 


a 03 —— 


CROSSING A RIVER, 


Ere thou cross ariver’s graceful-flowing tide, 
Gazing in its waters, kneeling by its side, 

Lift thy voice to Heaven, in the crystal wave, 
Then irom all pollution stoop thy hands to lave, 
Wilt, with hands still tainted, pass its waters o’er? 
Dread thou Heavenly vengeance, sorrots overmore, 
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FRAGMENTS FROM THE GREEK, 


TO A PAINTER. 


Rhodian painter, long confessed 

Of all painters far the best, 

Paint my love, though far away, 

Rhodian painter, as I say. 
Unconfined each raven tress, 

As the leaves when winds caress. 

Can thine arts such power assume? 

Puint them breathing forth perfume— 

Underneath those tresses now 

‘To the cheek, an ivory brow. 

Let the eye-brows, arched, unite,— 

I mistake—they do not quite— 

As they are—stay—leave them so, 

Whether they unite or no! 

Next her eye to truly make, 

From the fire a portion take ; 

Then Minerva’s blue unite 

To Cythera’s liquid light. 

Milk and roses, if but blent, 

Best her cheek would represent. 

Paint such lips as none withstand, 

Kisses that from all demand, 

Graceful irom her dimpled chin, 

Now her neck’s transparent skin, 

Robe the vest so there be seen 

Proof of what is hid within : 

Stay thine hand—her form I seo— 

Soon the wax wiil speak to me! 


THE LYDIAN STONE 


Gold thou seek’st the Lydian S' one 
Can reveal to thee alone ; 

But where virtue may be found, 

Or where Wisdom doth abound, 

By a mortal man possessed, 

Truth, all-powerful, is the te.t! 


TO VENUS. 
Hasten, Venus, nectur pour 
From these cups of golden ore, 
Circling round the festal shrine, 
For thy worshippers and mine, 
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THE CUB OF THE PANTHER; 


A MOUNTAIN LEGEND. 


BY W. 


GILMORE SIMMS, ESQ.° 


BOOK FOURTH, 


CHAPTER II. 


HOW THE “ cUB OF THE PANTHER” PROVES 
TOO MUCH FOR THE BEAR. 


From these penciled sketches of 


the several households in which we 
have hitherto found the chief inter- 
est of our mountain legend, the 
reader will readily conceive the situ- 
ation of both, and feel the force of 
coming events. 

On the day that young Fuller 
reached his fifteenth year, his father 
presented him with a stout, smart, 
young Cherokee pony, and perfected 
the gift with a brand new rifle, long 
but light, and very well adapted to 
the use cf the boy, who was as hap- 
py that day, in all probability, as on 
any future day or occasion of his 
life. 

Young Mike, our “Cub of the 
Panther,” looked on with a mouth 
that watered, and eyes of such eager- 
ness, that it is just possible that en- 
vy had some share in his emotions. 


His guardian, Mike Baynam, mean- 
while, said nothing ; but just twen- 
ty-one days after, the “Cub” was 
surprised by similar gifts, the pony 
being as nearly like that of young 
Fuller as if foaled by the same mare, 
at the same moment; both mares 
were sorrels, and the only difference 
between them was in the great irre- 
gular white blaze which shone out 
as conspicuously on the face of the 
**Cub’s” pony, as did the mark of 
the panther on his own forehead. 
The rifles were exactly of the same 
pattern, the one marked “S. F.,” 
and the other “M. B.”—both being 
neatly cut by Mike Baynam on the 
butts of the guns, with an ordinary 
jack-knife. 

Very proud and happy were the 
boys that day, especially when it 
was announced to them that they 
were to ride forth on the morrow, 
on the “long hunt” with their se- 
niors. 

From this day forth, the lads took 





* Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1868, by W. Gilmore Simms, Esq., author and proprietor, 
in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of the United States for the District of South Carolina, 
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to mountain ranges regularly under 
the training of the two old hunters; 
and, day by day, they sped forth, 
eager to excel in their new vocation, 
and showing such aptness in it as 
greatly to delight their teachers. 

And on these expeditions they 
learned to fi-h in the moun‘ain 
streams as deftly as to pursue the 
hunt in the mountain gorges. They 
learned to swim; and in the variety 
of country sports, they became as 
expert and agile as athletic. 

We have not thought it worth 
while, hitherto, to mention that their 
arts were not limited to those of the 
cbase. Mike and Sam carried on 
their farm, and the boys were tauzht 
to work in it from their tenth year. 
Nor was thcir schodling neglected 
in their physical training. Mike 
Baynam undertook to teach their 
academics, which he did in nightly 
lessons, reading, writing, and cy- 
phering, as far as the rule of three 
being the extent of his own acqui- 
sitions and the measure of theirs. 

In these studies both boys made 
reasonable progress, Sam Fuller’s 
son, however, leaving our “Cub” al- 
ways at no little distance behind 
him. 

Mike Baynam possessed a small 
collection of books besides, and it 
was noted that while Sam’s son vo- 
luntarily sought and read them at 
odds and ends of time, the “Cub 
of the Panther” found no satisfac- 
tion in them, and never took a hook 
in his hands unless to get his les- 
sons. He had a marked passion 
for dress and ornaments, however, 
which good Aunt Betsey had some- 
what stimulated by giving him to 
wear a chain and a brooch, from the 
stores of his poor mother. Some of 
her rich dresses had she cut up also, 
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out of which to manufacture waist- 
coats for both the boys, and each of 
them, at fifteen, had his neckerchiefs 
wrought out of the same material. 
It was astonishing to see how na- 
turally and promptly the “Cub” 
couli “make himself up” for dis- 
play, while Mattie Fuller would re- 
proach her own son with the con- 
trast between them, young Sam 
being confessedly something of a 
sloven, thinking more of his books 
and his brains than of his breeches 
and brooches. 

It was the second winter after the 
boys had got their ponies and rifles, 
and being seasoned through one 
term of practice with the old hunt- 
ers, that the latter prepared for a 
“long hunt,” a series of arduous 
drives, which would necessarily be 
protracted through a very long day, 
and possibly through several days. 
The winter had set in with severity; 
the snows already covered the 
ground at intervals, and reports 
were current of a larger influx of the 
wild animals than usual. Panthers 
stalked boldly from mountain to 
mountain, and lurked around the 
habitations and the sheep-cotes, 
Some enormous bears had emerged 
from their summer wallows in the 
great thickets of mountain lands, 
low down in gorges that never ex- 
posed their secrets to the sun. 

The hunters were, accordingly, on 
the qui vive, and full of hopeful an- 
ticipations. Rifles were carefully 
cleaned by night over the household 
fires, the boys studiously emulating 
the hunters in brushing up, wiping, 
oiling, loading, and making them- 
selves ready in all particulars. Wa- 
ter biscuits and smoked venison, 
heedfully sliced by Aunt Betsey, 
were provided in sufficient quanti- 
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ties, and stowed away in the saddle- 
bags of Sam Fuller, who added to 
the food a good, corpulent bottle of 
mountain whiskey, @ pure article, 
superior to most of domestic manu- 
facture. 

Two hours before day, Mike Bay- 
nam’s horn was blown, arousing 
dogs and other sleepers. Hot bis- 
cuits, broiled venison stakes, and a 
foaming bowl of coffee each, fur- 
nished the essential stomachics 
which were to prepare them for a 
keen, biting north wind, a cloudy 
day, along ride, and, doubtless, a 
very toilsome hunt. 

But the boys, as eager as hounds 
let slip the leash, hardly gave them- 
selves time to eat, and would not 
have done so but for the positive 
commands of Mike, who would not 
suffer them to rise from the table 
until their plates were emptied— 
briefly, until they had gulped, each, 
his allowance. 

A goodly hour before day found 
our party out among the hills, and 
pursuing a route which shovld take 
them to a famous rendezvousing sta- 
tion which they desired to gain by 
day- break or soon after. They suf- 
fered no grass to grow beneath the 
feet of their horses, reached the sta- 
tion in due season, and proceeded 
with due diligence to beat up the 
quarters of the beast, no matter 
what, bear or deer, or panther; and 
even the wild turkey was legitimate 
prey among the hunters. 

Of the details of this day’s hunt, 
we do not care to mako mention. 
Enough to say that a buck and doe 
were bagged at anearly hour. The 
dogs were soon recovered, and show- 
ing themselves eager, were put into 
the thicket by Mike Baynam, who 
kept close as possible with them, 
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while Sam Fuller, and the two boys 
took stations upon the mountain side 
along which the game of all kinds 
were wont to run, whenever driven 
from the thickets below. Each of 
them dismounted, tied their horses 
in the rear, and, advancing to cer- 
tain points, where Sam stationed the 
boys severally at about a hundred 
yards distance from each other, they 
all prepared themselves for the 
chances of the day. 

Nor had they long to wait. Soon, 
the hunters at their stands were set 
on the qui vive by hearing the dogs, 
one after the other, giving tongue 
from below. The sounds came up 
faintly at first, but gradually quick- 
ened and grew keener, and at length 
a full burst from all, in deep, pro- 
longed chorus, told of a hot scent, 
and possibly some beast brought to 
bay. 

But, as Mike’s rifle still kept si- 
lent, Sam Fuller concluded that the 
chase was continued. It was too 
slow for the impatient boys, who, 
at their several stations, had been 
warned duly by Sam to keep cool, 
and waste no lead in the air; but 
take their time, and risk the loss of 
no meat by a too hurried fire. 

There was a warning note from 
Mike Baynam’s horn, however, which 
soon brightened the eyes of Sam, as 
it told him that the game was emerg- 
ing from the thickets, and about to 
take up the side of the mountain. 
The same bugle note, quick, sharp, 
and prolonged, taught him also that 
the chase was a formidable one, 
whether bear, or panther, or buck 
of t@n tynes, the -bugle could not 
say. The signal was understood be- 
tween them that the time had come 
for the exercise of the utmost vigi- 
lance. The boys understood it as 
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well as the man, and liitle Mike 
Baynam, or young Sam Fuller, and 
our “Cub of the Panther,” both 
cocked their rifles, and prepared to 
cock their eyes at the first chance 
they had to draw trigger after a 
good aim. 

The chance first happened to 
young Fuller. 

Soon the dark outlines of an en- 
ormous she-bear were seen rushing 
out of the thickets, and with the 
awkward waddling movement pecu- 
liar to the beast, was making rapid 
headway up the slope in a right line 
towards Fuller the younger. 

The boy fired when the bear was 
about forty yards distant, and evi- 
dently struck the beast, who recoil- 
ed for a moment, but for a moment 
only ; then, with increased rapidity 
of rush, she dashed towards the 
young hunter, not suffering him to 
reload, aud though he strove to get 
out of her way, he was unable to do 
so, and with a stroke of the forepaw 
she literally wiped him out of her 
path, and the boy rolled over and 
down the slope. 

She was not suffered to continue 
her attack. A second bullet from 
the rifle of the “Cub” now struck 
her. He had advanced some forty 
paces, seeing the course which the 


bear had taken, hearing the shot of. 


“ Bayn,” as he called him, and with 
as much deliberation as was possi- 
ble to his age and temperament, had 
aimed and fired, full at the side of 
the animal. His fire directed her 
from “ Bayn” to himself, and as she 
dashed towards him, he darted 
around a great boulder, upon which, 
as the beast rounded it, he sprang 
with a wonderful spring, which did 
not prevent her, now that he was 
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after him, which one of the sloping 
sides of the boulder enabled her 
easily to do. She bad reached the 
top of the boulder, when the ‘‘ Cub” 
leapt off ; and at the moment of her 
wheeling about to descend the slope, 
a third shot from the rifle of Sam 
Fuller sent her tumbling over more 
rapidly than was her natural im- 
pulse. 

Sam, hearing the firing, and anx- 
ous about the boys, as, indeed, he 
could, from his height, behold some 
of the scene, had advanced from his 
stand before the “Cub” had shot, 
and was pressing forward with all 
speed, when the conspicuous chance 
afforded him by the bear, on the 
summit of the boulder, moved him 
to shoot at about sixty yards dis- 
tance. 

“Too fur,” he said himself after- 
wards, “ for a small bullet, when it’s 
a beast that'll carry so much lead.” 

His shot, however, appeared to be 
effectual. The bear had tumbled 
evidently, and rolled over the slop- 
ing side of the boulder, where she 
lay wallowing and struggliug, but 
not, seemingly, able to rise. 

Meanwhile, our “ Cub,” who had 
been reloading his piece, cried out 
to Sam, seeing that he was pushing 
forward with his hunting knife in 
hand— 

“ Wait a bit, uncle Sam, till I give 
him another bullet.” 

But Sam had become anxious 
about his son, whom he now saw 
sitting up, but not stirring, on the 
hill-slope, not twenty ‘feet from 
where the bear had fallen, 

From the feeble motions of the 
beast, he too rashly concluded that 
her vital strength was exhausted ; 
but, when he rushed upon her with 


clearly in sight, from clambering up his couteau de chasse, she suddenly 
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rose up, upon her hind legs, making 
herself as tall as her assailant, and 
caught him in an embrace more 
warm than loving. 

So quickly was this done, so agile 
had the beast suddenly shown her- 
self, that Sam Fuller, old hunter as 
he was, was completely taken by 
surprise. His right arm, carried 
close by his side, the hand grasping 
the knife, which he bore with the 
point downwards, thus designating 
an upward bearing stroke, was 
bound to his body, as in a vice, by 
the close hug of the bear. 

And, to his great horror, the knife 
fell from his hand, and lay between 
his own and the legs of the animal. 

And thus they stood, in a wrestle, 
in which the man was weaponless, 
and almost powerless, in the em- 
brace of the bear, the bloody snout 
of the beast being absolutely thrust 
into his face, with all its grinning 
teeth opening upon him. 

It was, as he phrased it afterwards, 
* a most oncomfortable sitivation.” 

It was death in a very few mo- 
ments to poor Sam, unless the rela- 
tions of the two parties could be 
changed. 

The bear seemed to pause only for 
the recovery of the necessary breath 
and strength, to strangle, suffocate, 
or tear her victim to pieces. Hither 
of which processes would have been 
easy, but from the previous loss of 
blood from her wounds, 

And time was not allowed her. 

Quick as firm our “Cub” had re- 
loaded his rifle, and rushed up to 
where the two athletes, closely grap- 
pled, and both nearly breathless, 
confronted each other in such an 
embrace as can only be sundered by 
the death of one or both the par- 
ties, Sam Fuller had only breath 
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to murmur, rather than to speak : 

“The knife, boy!—the knife—un- 
der me.” 

But the “Cub,” not seeming to 
hear, clapped the muzzle of his rifle to 
the very ears of the bear, not giving 
heed to the near neighborhcol of 
the bear’s nozzle to tLat of his un- 
cle, and, steady as if all his nerves 
were made of steel, he blew the bul- 
let through the head of the beast, 
then, quick as lightning, never stop- 
ping to witness the effects of the 
shot, he threw down the gun, and 
dropping on his knees, crawled be- 
tween the legs of the two combat- 
ants, grasped the knife which had 
fallen from Sam’s hands, and instead 
of giving it to the latter, as he de- 
sired, drove it himself into the belly 
of the bear, just in the region of the 
chest, and drew the sharp edge 
downwards, slashing into the very 
body of the beast, so deeply, so tho- 
roughly, that his bowels rolled out 
upon him. A great grunt from the 
animal followed, and all her muscles 
relaxed. Her limbs fell, and, with- 
out a struggle, she tumbled over, 
perfectly dead. 

A very long breath of relief did 
Sam Fuller draw, as, covered with 
sweat, in spite of the coldness of the 
weather, he laid himself down upon 
the mountain side in momentary col- 
lapse. 

“You’ve saved my. life, young 
Mike. You’re a chip of the old 
block. But see after ‘Bayn.’ I’m 
afeard he’s hurt by that wipe of the 
bar.” 

But “Bayn” was not seriously 
hurt. He came stumbling up the 
moment after, having been stunned, 
not by the stroke of the bear di- 
rectly, but by the awkward contact 
of his head with a rock, when that 
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“wipe” of the beast hurled him 
over. A pretty sharp scratch, how- 
ever, chronicled the event for all his 
life upon his left cheek, which was 
deeply furrowed by the claws of the 
animal. 

When Mike Baynam reached the 
spot and Sam had given him full 
particulars of the fight, he simply 
gave the boys « look, not exactly a 
smile, but a glance of such grave 
and peculiar sweetness, as made 
both urchins happy. 

The bear weighed five hundred 
and fifteen pounds. Every shot had 
told in some way upon her; but the 
thickness of fur, hide and fat, were 
no ordinary barriers even tothe pro- 
gress of,a rifle bu'let. One ball was 
found to have broken a rib and 
glanced off into the flesh ; another 
had also glanced from the shoulder. 
The buliet of Sam had struck the 
beast fuil in the mouth, and passed 
out through the nape of the neck, 
but without touching the vertebrae, 
or seriously affecting the muscles 
which ccnnect with that region. 
She might have survived all these 
wounds, such is the frequent vitality 
of the animal, especially in certain 
seasons of the year. The coup de 
grace was finally given in the bullet 
driven through her ears by the 
“Cub,” and the prompt use of his 
knife simply cut short her dying 
struggles. 

The day’s work, two deers and 
one bear, and all of such dimen- 
sions, and all in such fine order, 
constituted for all parties and for 
that day, a sufficient glory. To get 
the meat home was the only prob- 
lem, for which the veteran hunters 
soon found a prompt solution. It 
was a merry night and a grand sup- 
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per at Roredale Cottage, whither 
the whole party went. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE CAVERN IN 
WHITSIDES MOUNTAIN . 


This adventure made quite a repu- 
tation for our “ Cub of the Panther.” 
Sam Fuller was loud in his praises, 
and dwelt earnestly on the wonder- 
ful coolness, presence of mind, quick- 
ness, agility, and subtlety which 
were his marked characteristics, 
The veteran was disposed to think 
that he had derived some of his qua- 
lities, by some mysterious ordain- 
ings of nature, from the savage 
beast whose token was so conspi- 
cuous upon his forehead. We espe- 
cially referred to the inflamed ap- 
pearance ofits tawny outlines, when- 
ever the boy’s energies were aroused 
and his spirit excited. 

He grew to be a great favorite 
with all the professional hunters, 
and those who knew of him only by 
report came out of their way to visit 
Baynam, if only to see the boy who 
had so much aroused the public cu- 
riosity. 

But the reputation of the “(nb” 
was not suffered to rest upon this 
one adventure, though so creditable 
to his courage and hunter charac- 
ter. He soon stole out at times 
alone, and when the seniors either 
remained at home or were engaged 
elsewhere, with his pet pony and his 
pet rifle, armed also with his coweau 
de chassee, for he never rested until 
he had procured one of rare, excel- 
lence, which he aways kept sharp as 
a razor, he would take out one or 
more of the dogs, who now followed 
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his call as readily as they did that 
of the old hunters, and thus accou- 
tered he coursed the mountains and 
the valleys, gradually, day by day; 
extending his province of explora- 
tion, while his comrade, young Ful- 
ler, or “ Bayn,” was pouring over 
* Robinson Crusoe,” or some odd 
volume of this attractive order. 

But ae usually came in at night, 
and frequently brought home some 
of the usual trophies of the chase. 
It was now a buck or doe, now a 
wild turkey, and, not unfrequently, 
a fox; and his frequent absences 
in this way occasioned no apprehen- 
sion, so completely had he possessed 
all about him with the conviction of 
his general competence and large 
resources as a hunter. One day, 


however, he disappeared as usual, 
and did not return that night. 
There might have been felt some 
uneasiness, but for the strong im- 


pression which he had made of his 
capacity to take care of himself. 
Besides, by this time, the “Cub” was 
well known to all the country hill- 
side—that is, to all the plain farmers, 
graziers and hunters, of the pre- 
cinct. If the aristocracy knew or 
heard of him at all, it was as a bold, 
adventurous, and somewhat savage 
boy, who was nearly as wild as the 
beasts that he pursued. Of course, 
the “Cub” could find ready welcome 
and shelter at night at any of the 
score or two of plain people, dis- 
persed over the region. He was 
now sixteen, and though slight of 
figure, and even small, was so man- 
nish, with such a perfect apylomb, 
that he had pretty much ceased to 
be considered .a boy; he was so 
quick, so cool, so ready, so entirely 
at ease, no matter in whose presence 
he stood, 
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But, with these qualities, he had 
no airs, no pretensions, made no 
boasts, as is common with the hunt- 
ers, was in no ways obtrusive, or ex- 
acting, and was modest in the use 
of his tongue. 

Well, one night he failed to re- 
turn home; nor did he return till 
late on the evening of the next day. 
He brought home the game, and 
was silent and uncommunicative. 

Mattie Fuller was disposed to ask 
him some questions, for she was 
pleased whenever she could exercise 
authority ; but Mike Baynam gave 
her a look that silenced her, saying, 
as decidedly .as look could say it— 

“If I donot ask any questions 
you may well spare yours!” 

Mike had his own notions of hun- 
ter-training and hunter-character, 
and had more than once sagely ex- 
pressed the opinion, that where a lad 
is disposed to be silent as to his pro- 
ceedings, any calling upon him to 
account might only tempt him to 
reply in a falsehood. He could see 
that the “Cub” was unhurt; that 
he came home with pony and rifle, 
even as he had gone forth; main- 
tained his usual calm, quiet demea- 
nor, and ate heartily of his supper ; 
and he cared to know nothing fur- 
ther. Nay, he came to the conclu- 
sion that the boy had found some 
clues to an adventure, which his - 
pride, as a hunter, prompted him 
wholly to monopolize. And he was 
right. 

The next day the “Cub” was gone 
again, saying nothing of his plans 
or purposes. 

It appears that he slept that night 
at the farmstead of old Stephen 
Hope, some twelve miles off, and 
near the noble “ Whitesides” moun- 
tain, beyond the beautiful Caroline 
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Valley, a well-known and favorite 
summer retreat for the low country 
gentry of the Carolinas. 

It appears, further, that somehow 
the “ Cub” had heard, or discovered, 
that, at a great elevation, nearly at 
the top of the mountain, there was 
& spacious cavern within it, which 
could only be reached by a narrow 
ledge along one of the faces of the 
mountain, where jt rises precipi- 
tously, a sheer wall, a thousand or 
fifteen hundred feet above the val- 
ley. 

This ledge formed a narrow path- 
way, almost its whole length, of lit- 
tle more than four feet wide. None 
but the practiced hunter could tra- 
verse this narrow ledge, and look 
down for moment, without dizziness 
of that insane sort of paroxysm 
which seizes upon the nerves of the 
timid, and prompts the impulse to 
plunge headlong over the precipice. 
Even the experienced mountaineer 
would find it prudent to step with 
caution as he trod this path, and 
avoid casting his eyes over the aw- 
fal gulf below. 

But, with the sure and stealthy 
tread of the sleek-footed and subtle 
beast whose token he bore, our 
“Cab of the Panther” had nerves 
of steel, which no situation could 
shake, and a reckless courage which 
never lost its head in moments of 
greatest emergency. 

It was not, however, any simple 
feeling of curiosity, merely to try 
his nerves along this ascent, or to 
explore the mysteries of this cavern; 
but he had made the further disco- 
very that this cavern was occupied 
by a great she-bear, who, doubtless, 
harbored thre a goodly brace of 
rough-coated cubs. Shoot the bear, 
cui the throats of the cubs, and 
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achieve the exploit wholly by him- 
self, was his ambitious desire. And 
to effect this, he kept his seeret. 

He gained the foot of the moun- 
tain at an early hour one morning, 
ascended the slope on one side, which 
permitted him to go on horseback 
up to a certain height. Here, when 
he could use the horse no longer, he 
explored the mountain on foot, rifle 
in hand, knife ready at his side, and 
prepared for any chance encounter. 
At length, he discovered the obscure 
entrance to that narrow ledge, lead- 
ing along the precipice which con- 
ducted to the cavern in which the 
bear was supposed ,to abide. 

In this exploration, however, he 
had lost most of the day. The sun 
was sloping rapidly to the west, and 
the work which he contemplated re- 
quired an early start. It was natu- 
ral to suppose that, by this hour, 
the bear had done feeding, and had 
returned back to her cubs 

He returned, accordingly, to the 
farm of old Stephen Hope, and there 
spent the night, impatient for the 
adventure of the ensuing day. Sa- 
tisfied that there was a she-bear, and 
® cavern, persuading himself that he 
had found that “ narrow path” which 
led to her den, he prepared to be 
early on the ground, to take his 
stand on an eminence, covered by a 
boulder, from: which he could sce 
the beast the moment she should 
emerge from the ledge, from which 
he knew that she could not swerve 
a step until this point was reached. 
There he was to watch and kill her, 
as soon as she appeare] in sight. 

The rest was easy. To creep alov 
the ledge, penetrate the cave, at: 
slaughtes the cubs, was a very ens) 
and subordinate matter, the da: 
being disposed of. 
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Such was the scheme of our “Cub.” 
But, “ the best laid schemes,” &c. 

At early daylight, old Hoke gave 
him breakfast: He did not tell the 
old man what was his purpose, nor 
did the other inquire. It was enough 
that the “Cub of the Panther” was, 
by this time, a sort of privileged 
character, well known, not only to 
Hoke, but to hundreds besides, all 
of whom would have been glad to 
give him supper, bed and breakfast, 
and most of whom, knowing his his- 
tory, regarded him as a mystery no 
less than a wonder; as one gifted 
by the panther with attributes simi- 
lar to his own. 

Hoke could see that the boy medi- 
tated something, and was content to 
wait events; especially as the boy 
called for no assistance, and seemed 
perfectly to know his own inten- 
tions. 

Well, after a breakfast at daylight, 
the “Cub” caught up his rifle, 
mounted his pony, and pushed di- 
rectly for the mountain at a good 
smart trot, which he continued till 
the ascent became quite too steep 
for all rapid motion. 

We will suppose him to have 
reached his point of watch and ob- 
servation. Fastening his pony in 
the back: round, well screened from 
sight by boulders and bushes, he 
advanced to his selected station, and 
put himself on the alert. Here he 
watched till after mid-day, seeing 
nothing. Though cool, steady, and 
usually patient, asa hunter should 
be, the boy was too eagerly set on 
this adventure, not to grow restless 
and impatient at this long watch. 
Either the bear had gone forth early 
in the morning, for the day, or was 
still sleeping in its den. 

He knew too well the habits of 
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the animal, to suppose, at this sea- 
son of the year, that the latter was 
the case, and assuming, finally, that 
the dam was absent, he determined 
to seek the cavern, and do execution 
upon the cubs. 

Having revolved the matter fully, 
according to his judgment, he at 
once proceeded to the adventure. 
He entered the narrow pathway— 
that long ledge of level, running all 
the way parallel with the edge of 
the precipice, and within a few feet 
of it; with a great parapet of wall 
on the other hand, perpendicular, 
which neither man nor beast could 
ascend. 

Here and there, a great boulder 
broke the continuons level of the 
pathway, requiring that he should 
climb over on all fours ; and giving 
awful glimpses of the terrible va- 
cuum, the wilderness of gulf which 
yawned below. 

And thus, stealthy as acat, as the 
race whose token he bore, he made 
his way, half crouching, half of the 
time, and occasionally crawling upon 
his belly, when any great inequality 
of the surface made it necessary to 
exercise unusual caution. 

There were some gaps, or slides, 
as they are called, where boulders 
had become detached, and had slid- 
den down the precipice, leaving hol- 
lows, or breaks, in the ledge, which 
the surest-footed animal would need 
to cross. with fear and trembling. 

But our “Cub” was fearless, and 
felt his way with a firm footstep, and 
quite as firm a heart. 

He had proceeded some three 
hundred yards, pursuing this peril- 
ous causeway, when he reached one 
of these gaps made by a detached 
and fallen boulder, over which he 
had to clamber. ° 
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This he had gained, but not cross- 
ed. He was peering over it with all 
his eyes, in the very act to climb, 
having duly surveyed the securities 
wh‘ch he could command when safe- 
ly alighted on the other side, when, 
suddenly, he beheld the old bear 
emerge from her cavern, and make 
towards him. But for interposition 
of the boulder, they were not twen- 
ty steps asunder. 

It was too late to use the rifle. In 
a few seconds of time, and the pow- 
erful beast would be crossing the 
boulder over which he was prepar- 
ing to climb, What was to be done? 

With wonderfully quick instinct, 
the “Cub” conceived his chances, 
and his plan of operations. He per- 
euaded himself, from the bear’s evi- 
dent composure, that he had not 
yet been seen. He crouched be- 
hind the boulder accordingly; then, 
ashe heard the near tread of the 
beast against the boulder, he rose 
up with shout and shriek, and yell, 
and arms wide extended, in the very 
face of the beast; the two confront- 
ing each other, from the two oppo- 
site sides of the boulder. 

Such a shriek and howl—a blend- 
ing, as it were, of the human and 
the savage speech ; not a cry of ter- 
ror, but a yell, as it were, of exulta- 
tion—that of the panther himself 
astride the bosom of his prey, and 
lapping the first blood as it oozed 
out from beneath his talons. 

The bear recoiled, as well he might, 
under the instincts of his terror— 
recoiled suddenly, and, wheeling 
about, as if to make again for his 
cavern, lost his footing and went 
over the precipice, down, down, over 
the sheer descent, a thousand feet 
: into the gulf below. 

“eHow she eused off!” was the cool 
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exclamation of the “Cub,” as he 
looked over the boulder, and now 
prepared to cross it. 

He did so with caution, and in 
safety. 

The rest of his work was easy. He 
penetrated the cavern, and found a 
jolly pair of fat cubs awaiting him. 
They pawed him pleasantly; fawned 
upon him, and got between and 
hugged his legs, little anticipating 
the short, sharp work which he me- 
ditated upon them. In five minutes, 
he had drawn the edge of his couteau 
de chasse over both their throats ; 
had borne them out of the cavern, 
to the edge of the precipice, and 
tumbled them over into near neigh- 
borhood with their dam! 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE “CUB” SAVES HIS FATHER’S LIFE, 
BUT ADMINISTERS A SHAxP ADMONI- 
TION. 


The adventure thus achieved over, 
the “Cub” did not let the grass grow 


under his feet. He had »o sooner 
dispatched the young bears and 
tumbled them over the cliff, than he 
made his way back to the spot where 
he had fastened his pony, mounted 
him and rode swiftly as he could 
down to the farmstead of Squire 
Hoke, to whom he told his adven- 
ture in the briefest possible terms, 
and begged the loan of his cart that 
he might bring home the meat. 
“You don’t say, young Mikej I 
never haird of sich a transaction in 
all my born days! What! you! By 
gum, boy, the painther had more to 
do in siring you thau anybody else.” 
* You let Billy go with me, Daddy 
Hoke, to help lift the beasts. "Taint 
sundown yit, and we'll get to the 
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valley by sundown, and a’ter that, 
you know, we've got a bright moon 
for it. You shall have a ham and 
the hide of the oldest, Daddy Hoke.’ 

“T’ll go with you, boys, myself,’ 
said the old man, “ef it’s only to 
see for myself. Inever haird of sich 
a transaction.” 

And the pony cart was rigged up, 
and Billy Hoke drove the old mute, 
while Daddy Hoke and the “ Cub’ 
rode on horseback. 

There was no disappointment, 

The calculations of the ‘ Cub” 
were unerring. He pointed to the 
cliff. The bear must lie beneath it, 
and thirty yards further to the right, 
the cubs would be found. 

And there they were. 

It required all the strength of the 
Squire and the two boys to lift the 
five hundred poundsof she-bear into 
the go-cart. The cubs were fine 
specimens of “ shoat-meat.” 

A fine moon lighted their way, 
and, by nine o'clock, the meat was 
all within the barn yard. 

But the “Cub” was not for rest. 
He and Billy Hoke proceeded to 
skin, quarter, and cut up. Both 
boys had learned the lesson of butch- 
ering long ago. They worked se- 
cundum artem, and at midnight the 
work was done, the meat secured, 
Squire Hoke made happy in the hide 
of the she-bear, and one: enormous 
ham, and supper being eaten, the 
boys slept soundly. 

At noon, the next day, driving old 
Hoke’s cart, with his own pony, our 
“Cub of the Panther” appeared at 
Rose Cottage, to the delight of every 
body, bringing home the spolia opi- 
ana of his enterprise. 

Mike Baynam smiled approvingly, 
as he heard the story, but said no- 
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thing. The women were astounded, 
as well they might be, and were 
ceaseless in their ejaculations. But 
Mike Fuller was grand and glorified. 
He hugged the boy, and declared 
him the prodigy, the world-wunder 
of the mountains; and finding all 
language unavailing to express bis 
emotions, he turned upon his own 
son with reproaches, making a me- 
lancholy contrast between the boys, 
in favor of the bear-hunter over the 
poor book-worm. 

Young Fuller was greatly hum- 
bled, but said nothing in reply; only 
fixed his eyes more attentively upon 
the book he was reading. His fa- 
ther jerked the book out of his 
hands, and hurled it into the corner. 

“Dern the book!” he exclaimed ; 
“you won’t be worth your salt, 
gwine on at this rate. You won't 
hev sence enough in your skull to 
know the difference twixt a skunk 
and a squirrel. What the h—’s the 
use of the book, to a fellow that’s 
got to git his living by his gun ?” 

Here old Michael Baynam, the 
boy’s uncle, interposed, quietly pick- 
ed up the book of the boy, and re- 
turned it to him, saying to Sam, the 
father, in his gentle fashion : 

“Sam, let me have the managing 
of the boy. I gave him the book, 
and I mean, if God spares me, to 
give him other books, and as many 
as I can get for him. You see, Sam, 
God does not make everybody to 
be a hunter. If he did, meat would 
soon be scarce in the mountains, 
and there would be nobody to buy. 
God knows better than man how 
the world’s business is to be carried 
on. Some men He makes born hun- 
ters, or for a fisherman, good for 
these things, and for nothing else, 
Here’s young Mike now, we see that 
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he was born to be a hunter, and we 
now know that he will be a great 
one. Bunt hunting is not exactly the 
best business of life, and your boy, 
whom God never made to be # hunt- 
er, he is made for better things.” 

“What better things, Mike, I’d 
like to know ?” 

“There are many. He may bea 
good doctor, a good lawyer, a good 
preacher, a good school-master, a 
good merchant, or a good engineer. 
Now, I claim Bayn for myself, and I 
have been thinking, for some time, 
of sending him down to Sparten- 
burgh to school.” 

“You, Mike!” 

“Yes. I can afford it, Sam, and 
he’s my nephew; and if you can’t 
make a great hunter of him, I'll try 
to make a great man of him. So 
say no more to him about hunting. 
Young Mike will beat him all day at 
that business ; but, in time, I think, 
you'll be glad to know that your boy 
is not a hunter, but something bet- 
ter. Do you give him up to me?” 

“To be sure, Mike, if you says it! 
You've got the sense to know what’s 
best.” 

“Very good. Mattie Fuller, see 
to the boy’s clothes. Rig him out 
as well as you can, and as soon as 
you can, and what you can’t supply 
can be got for him at the clothing 
shops in the village. You've got but 
one week to do it in. He shall go 
with me to Mr. McCullough’s school in 
Spartenburg, and I’ve money enough 
in William Walker’s hands, for meat, 
to pay for him, board and schooling, 
for the next six months.” 

So that matter was disposed of. 

Young Fuller looked his acknowl- 
edgments to Mike, the tears filling 
his eyes. The sagacious thought of 
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the old hunter had reached a degree 
of wisdom, in his judgment, which 
was to yield good fruit in future 
days. 

Auother week, and the boy was 
committed to the charge of the Rev. 
Mr. McCullough, to be dealt with 
according to his direction, and 
taught all things which he could 
learn. 

We shall not be surprised, hereaf- 
ter, to hear that he has become emi- 
nent in one of the professions. 

Meanwhile, Mike Baynam, his un- 
cle, had a new motive for pursuing 
the vocation of a hunter with in- 
creased diligence. There were two 


boys of his adoption. But the son 
of Rose Carter cost no money for 
schooling. He desired no books, 
and acquired only by absorpiion. 
This he did with wonderful readi- 
ness. Nothing, in the conversation 
of others, escaped his observation 


or memory. Every leading idea 
was eagerly grasped, and, though he 
was too illiterate to write a decently 
constructed grammatical sentence, 
his conversation, when he did speak, 
was marked by unusual correctness, 
and rarely betrayed his ignorance of 
books or men. He seemed to 
have inherited, in this frespect, 
from his nice and precise grandmo- 
ther. But his field of performance 
and reputation was that of the hunt- 
er only. . 

Mike Baynam, having left young 
Faller with his tutor in Sparten- 
burg, returned to engage in a very 
exciting winter hunt, which was des- 
tined to be as profitable as exciting. 
Never had the hunters known the 
brute creation to be so numerous, 
or so obtrusive. The deer were 
abundant ; the bear wallowed in 
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every hollow; and the panthers were 
more numerous than ever before 
known, on all the hills. 

Mike Baynam, Sam Fuller, and 
our “Cub” were on the alert from 
day to day, and scores of hunters 
besides ; and rarely did a day pass 
without bringing some grist to the 
mill of Rosedale Cottage. Nor were 
gentry (so-called) of the mountains 
unwilling to join in the exciting pur- 
suit, The report of a herd of full- 
grown bears, five in number, moving 
from the B!ack and Balsam Moun- 
tains, in the direction of the Hog- 
back, brought out a large party 
assembled at Fairleigh Lodge, con- 
sisting of Col. Fairleigh himself, his 
friend Bulkley, and three or four 
other guests, from remote parts of 
the country. 

Fairleigh was now about thirty-six 
years old; but he looked much older, 
having lead a roaming life, living 
fast in the enjoyment, especially of 
tho pleasures of the table. He had 
lost most of the graces of his youth, 
without acquiring those which be- 
come the gentleman of middle age. 
He had grown obese; his face had 
become beefy and rubicund, and at- 
tested the frequency and potency of 
his draughts, at al! hours, of peach 
and honey, applejack and usque- 
baugh! Toride and hunt and game 
were his chief employments, and, 
in their indulgence, he had grown 
neglectful of those large interests 
which his mother had so long and 
so ably economized. 

That lady had gradually declined 
into the sere and yellow leaf; was now 
a shriveled, little old woman, hug- 
ging her arm chair most of the time, 
and fretting over the improvidence 
and extravagance of her son. Her 
passion for dress continued still, in 
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spite of her bent figure; and the 
jeweled necklace still hung upon 
the bosom whose wrinkles only be- 
came the more conspicuous from the 
ornaments which could not conceal 
them. 

The younger Mr. Fairleigh, proud, 
haughty, and passionate, had ceased 
altogether to attempt any acts of 
conciliation with the old lady; and 
their intercourse was daily embit- 
tered by harsh words and intem- 
perate discussion. Nor did the 
young dame show much more respect 
or consideration for her husband. 
She was simply a fashionable wife, 
kept for show, rather than com- 
panionship or comfort. Her chief 
amusement consisted in driving or 
riding with some one of the young 
gallants, of whom there were several 
in attendance, and who found a flir- 
tation with the wife more grate‘ul 
pastime than communion with the 
husband. 

He seemed quite resigned to this 
sort of relationship, and had long 
since survived that heyday of the 
blood, which had brought the ill- 
matched couple together, and per- 
suaded them at first that it was love, 

They had no children—a subject, 
seemingly, of equal gratification to 
both. 

This will suffice as a household 
picture. The two ladies saw the 
hunting party set forth at sunrise 
for the chase with comparative in- 
difference. There were five gentle- 
men, and thrice as many dogs. 
Fairleigh prided himself upon his 
dogs, each of which was a subject 
of brag with his owner; each having 
some individual virtue which made 
him superior to all the known breeds 
of the country. 

The party was soon out of sight 
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of “Fairleigh Lodge,” and taking 
the track for those wild gorges of 
the mountains, among which the 
bears had been last seen. 

About the same hour, Mike Bay- 
nam, Sam. Fuller, a hunter named 
Wood, and anot!:er called Rafe 
Dolby, with the “Cub of the Pan- 
ther,” were winding down the slopes 
of a contiguous mountain. 

The two parties came together in 
the valley below. Our professional 
hunters, with a simple recognition, 
were about to pass on, when the 
gentlemen amateurs stopped them 
with certain questions touching the 
beasts of which they were both in 
pursuit. 

The answers were given by Sam. 
Fuller and Wood; when the latter, 
having surveyed the equipment of 
the gentleman, said, abruptly: 

“ And you're thinking to hunt the 
b’ar with them shot-guns, gentle- 
men?” 

* And why not?” answered Fair- 
leigh. 

“Well, I’d jist idvise you, ef you 
happens to hit a full grown b’ar 
with one of them we’pons, you won’t 
do more than graze his hide, and 
melt a leetle of his fat! That'll jest 
put him in a mighty bad humor for 
the rest of the day, and you must 
be mighty quick to git out of his 
way when he comes tearing down 
upon you! That's all.” 

“My good fellow,” responded Fair- 
leigh with a contemptuous compla- 
cency, “you do not known these 
beautiful instruments which you call 
‘we’pons. These are double-bar- 
relled guns.” 

“T sees that far myself.” 

“ Well, my good fellow, these guns 
are made in England, and by the 
first gun-maker in the world! With 
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fifteen pellets in each barrel, you 
will see that it will hardly need both 
barrels to bring down the biggest 
bear that your eyes ever beheld! ” 

“Weil, I shill be glad to see it. 
Seeing’s believing, they say; but, 
ontill I does see it for myself, I kain’t 
say I shill believe it edzackly! I 
knows the thickness of a b’ar’s 
jacket, and I knows the sharpness 
of his spurs; and all I hev to say is 
this: jist as soon as you let down at 
him prepar’ to git out of his sight 
and reach, or he'll rowel you to a 
dead sartainty! ” 

“Thank you, my good fellow; but 
we know our ‘we’pons’ a little better 
than you do, and let me get a fair 
shot at him, and if I don’t roll him 
over, at the first fire, I promise you 
Tl cat him raw, from snout to tail.” 

“ Well, sir, may the Lord lend you 
a strong stomach, whether you hits 
or miss.” 

The two parties then separated, 
taking different routes. Mike Bay- 
nam had ridden ahead, closely fol- 
lowed by Fuller, and the “Cub,” 
Wood and Dolby came after. 

“Tt’s no use idvising these fine 
gentlemen, Wood,” said Sam. Fuller. 
“Nothing but a good feel of the 
b’ar’s sperm about the ribs will take 
the conceit oat of them! That 
Fairleigh’s a pusson of mighty great 
consikense in these parts; but, for 
all his worth, and all the good he 
does, I’ don’t know that I'd like to 
see anything better than to see him 
git a good, sharp, dry-scratching 
from a full-grown she-bear in a 
rousing passion. It’s sartin, ef his 
gun don’t kill the first fire, and only 
smarts the beast, she'll hardly give 
him a chance to shoot off t’other 
barrel.” 

Mike Baynam said nothing, Lut 
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pursued his way, having made his 
own calculations, resolved to pursue 
his game by a different route from 
that taken by Fairleigh and his 
party. 

It is not necessary that we should 
pursue the details of their progress. 
Enough, that a couple of bears were 
started in the course of the morning 
by the professional hunters; but the 
party did not seem in luck. They 
failed to get a slot, not being in 
sufficient numbers, and without a 
sufficient force in dogs for establish- 
ing a cordon, or,“‘corral,” or even 
occupying the several stands which 
were necessary along the possible 
routes which were taken by the 
beasts. 

These two had parted company, 
rendering it necessary that the hunt- 
ers should either divide their forces, 
or concentrate their efforts upon 
some one of the animals. 

Very soon after, a third bear was 
aroused in the wallows, and took up 
the hillside; thus crossing the trail 
of the dogs, and distracting their 
scent. These two scattered in dif- 
ferent quarters, in spite of all the 
efforts of the hunters. 

Now, it so happened that the ef- 
fect of this scattering of the dogs 
was, in the end, to send two of the 
bears up the slopes of the very moun- 
tain where the amateur hunters, 
hearing the tongues of the beagles 
from below, had stationed them- 
selves, en echelon, at a hundred yards 
distance from each other. 

Here, prepared, with guns cocked, 
they made themselves ready for the 
fray. 

But Mike Baynam, unaware of 
their proximity, for they had chang- 
ed front several times in a capricious 
progress, had put spurs to his horse, 


resolved on heading the bear. Know- 
ing every path and tract, point and 
bearing, of the mountain, he round- 
ed a small promontory, and entered 
upon a valley slope, which swept 
through the gorge, closely followed 
by the “Cub;” and the two togeth- 
er found themselves, in a little while, 
on the same line with the gentlemen 
hunters, with hardly more than a 
hundred yards between the “Cub” 
and his supposed father, Edward 
Fairleigh. 

The boy had been studiously kept 
in ignorance of the facts relating to 
his birth. He knew no other father 
than Mike Baynam, called him by 
the name of father, and really be- 
lieved himself to be his son, while 
he considered Sam. Fuller his uncle, 
and Mattie his aunt. 

Whether Edward Fairleigh was 
any wiser than the boy, as respects 
his paternity, none knew. It is 
probable that, beyond the mere fact 
that Rose Carter was dead, and had 
died in giving birth toa child, he 
knew nothing. 

The medea of communication be- 
tween the wealthy landed gentry 
and their poorer neighbors, particu- 
larly the professional hunters, were 
few and not encouraged by either 
party. A great social gulf spread 
between them, which was rarely 
overpassed by either. 

And so, the “Cub of the Panther” 
rang d himself on the same line with 
his father, only a hundred yards dis- 
tant, and saw him, from where he 
stood; regarding him with perfect 
indifference, or with that natural 
dislike which Fairleigh had, by this 
time, inspired in the breasts of al- 
most all the poorer classes of the 
precinct. 

Mike Baynam had not reached his 
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station a moment too svon. He and 
the boy had barely time to fling 
themselves from their horses, and 
put themselves in readiness, when 
the two bears were seen ascending 
the ridge in front, with their snouts 
in air, snufiing for the scent, and 
bearing right down, breastwise, upon 
the outsiretched line of hunters. 

One of the beasts made directly 
towards Mike, and when abeut sev- 
enty yards distant, the unerring bul- 
let of Mike buried itself with crash- 
ing effect in his brain. He rolled 
over, with one fearful struggle and 
great grunt, and was dead in ano- 
ther instant. 

The other bear, in the meanwhile, 
dashed down directly upon the po- 
sition taken by Squire Fairleigh, 
and when about forty yards distant, 
Fairleigh fired. é‘ 

The shot struck the beast, who 
was seen to swerve aside at the mo- 
ment; but, in another instant, snuff- 
ing the air with a great snort of 
rage, his pace was accelerated, and 
he rushed headlong towards the 
hunter. 

Fairleigh again fired, but, whe- 
ther through agitation or surprise, 
for the second barrel was emptied 
upon the bear when he was not ten 
paces off, the shot, this tirhe, seemed 
to make no impression; and the 
very event occurred against which 
the hunter Dolby hed warned Fair- 
leigh at the beginning of the day. 

There was no time left him to get 
out of the way of the bear, who 
plunged headlong down upon him. 
He struck at the beast with the butt 
of the gun, but was hurled to the 
ground at the same instant, and the 
bear swept over him, then wheeled 
about and threw himself headlong 
upon the prostrate man, whom he 
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grappled with his forepaws, while 
ripping and tearing him with his 
claws behind, just as one uses his 
rowels upon the steed. 

A wild yell escaped from Fair- 
leigh, who was now seen to have 
drawn his couleau de chasse with his 
right hand, and was striking with 
it blindly in the air. 

The arm was too much fettered 
by the hug of the beast to obey the 
will of the man ; and, by this time, 
the great snout of the bear had al- 
most stifled him. 

Then it was that our “Cub,” just 
as on a former occasion, when he 
came to the rescue of Sam Fuller, 
darted up, swift and stealthy asa 
tiger cat, and before the beast was 
conscious of the approach of any 
other enemy, he had blown his bul- 
let through his ears. 

A wild death-struggle followed ; 
the claws of the beast still ripping 
the sides of the prostrate man, as he 
continued to roll about in his death 
agony. 

To finish him with his knife was 
the next movement of the boy, who 
struck vigorously at the side of the 
beast ; but, in the death writhings 
of the animal, the knife glanced 
from his ribs, and puncturd the 
thigh of Fairleigh ; not deeply nor 
seriously, mating a flesh wound 
only ; but Fairleigh, whose head by 
this time was freed from that of the 
bear, yelled out: 

“The d—d little rascal has struck 
me with his knife.” 

The next stroke of the weapon 
split the heart of the bear; and he 
rolled over with one mighty wallow, 
and lay dead beside the still out- 
stretched body of Fairleigh, who 
groaned pitifully where he lay. 

He was fearfully but not danger- 
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ously scratched, his clothes torn into 
shreds, and the blood gushing out 
from sundry gores, which the claws 
of the bear had made in his thighs, 
chiefly, and his side ; and there was 
the stab in the left thigh from the 
knife of the “Cub.” 

By this time Mike Baynam had 
come up, Bulkley, and indeed most 
of the hunters, amateurs and pro- 
fessional. They assisted Fairleigh 
to rise, and Sam Fuller, and Wood, 
having had experience in such af- 
fairs, proceeded to examine his 
hurts. 

“ Some ugly scra'ches these,” said 
Fuller, “but it’s well it’s no worse. 
There’s nothing serious. It’s lacky 
for you, sir, howsomdever, that tho 
boy put in when he did. A few 
more rips of that bar’s spurs, and 
he’d ha’ been into your witals.” 

“The boy!” exclaimed Fairleigh, 
“why, d—n the fellow, he stuck me 
wit: his knife,” 

“’Taint much; and that warn’t 
the fault of the boy. The best hun- 
ter in the world might graze his 
knife upon a rib when the bar’s in 
his death-wallow. The boy saved 
your life, sir, I kin tell you.” 

“ Saved h—l, man ; what are you 
talking about? Ihad the bear in 
my power, and in another moment 
my own knife would have cut him 
down from throat to navel.” 

The hunters all looked on with 
amazement. 

“ Pshaw !” exclaimed Bulkley, 
“what nonsense, Fairleigh! Why, 
your knife did nothing but cut the 
air. It’s lucky the boy put in when 
he did. His knife did the business.” 

“ No, sir, if you please,” said Wood 
and Dolby in the same breath. They 
had been turning over the body of 
the bear. “ Twarn’t the knife at all 
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that did the business. “Twas the 
rifle bullet that did it.” 

“What rifle bullet?” exclaimed 
Fairleigh. ‘I shot no rifle.” 

“No; but the boy did.” 

“T tell you, fellows, if the beast 
has got lead in him at all it is my 
bullets. Look and you'll find them. 
I shot twice, and I'll answer for my 
Manton against any rifle in the 
country.” 

“Is it possible, Fairleigh,” said 
Bulkley, “that you were so far scared 
or insensible as not to know that 
the boy blew his bullet through the 
bear’s brains, when his snout was 
mumbling at your own? By G—! 
I trembled for you as I saw him do 
it.” 

“ He shoot!” 

“Ay, did he, and through the 
brains of the beast, when he lay 
squat upon your breast, and squeez- 
in all the breath out of your body.” 

For a moment Fairleigh was si- 
lenced, but, gradually, as he began 
to recover his equilibrium—finding, 
too, that he had suffered rather in 
his clothes than in his skin, and that 
his scratches, though painful, were 
not very serious, his confidence re- 
turned, and with it the full volume 
of his vanity. He had bragged fa- 
mously about his double-barreled 
Manton, and upon his excellence as 
a shot, and he now said : 

“Well, I may admit that the boy 
shot the bear, but he might as well 
have spared the bullet, for my pel- 
lets were already in the beast, and 
when I shook him off finally, he had 
got his mortal hurt. My own knife 
would have finished him, if the little 
rascal had not stabbed me in the 
thigh. Search the bear and you'll 
be sure to find my pellets.” 

“Yes, here are some of them,” 
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examining the animal. “ Here are 
three pellets, as you calls ’em, but 
they air hairdly skin-deep. They’ve 
just cut the skin, and Lid themselves 
away in the fat, and so far as they 
hurt him, he might have wallowed 
for the next hundred years, if no 
better weapcn didn’t squelch him. 
Them pellets jist riled his sperrit, 
and so he would ha’ riled you, ef 
twan’t for that boy’s quick trigger 
and steady narves.” 

Fairleigh growled savagely and 
turned away, especially as Bulkley 
and his companions seemed not un- 
willing to see his vanity rebuked. 
Bu'kley had already conceived the 
humor of a quizzing course for the 
benefit of the party, and the savage 
looks of Fairleigh fuiled to check 
him in his jests. 

Suddenly Fairleigh turned about 
acd said abruptly, turning to the 
professional hunters : 

“Well, who’s to have the meat?” 

Even Bulkley, however well he 
knew the man, was taken by sur- 
prise at this exhibition of his mean- 
ness, and gazed at him with blank 
amazement, while Wood replied 
bluntly : 

* Why who should hev the meat 
but the person that killed the brute?” 

“My shots were in him,” dogged- 
ly replied Fairleigh. 

“Don’t make yourself ridiculous, 
Fairleigh. Mount your horse and 
let’s be off. The bear belongs to the 
boy, if ever boy had a right at all. 
Let us ride.” 

And with his hurts bandaged up 
with handkerchiefs, which covered 
also the rents in his trowsers, Fair- 
leigh rode off, growling as he went. 

“Now,” said Sam Fuller, “ did 
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you ever see sich a mean-spirited 
son of a critter, that I won’t call by 
name—and sich a dod-durned jack- 
ass in the skin of a white man be- 
fore? Why the fellow’s a born ediot, 
Durn his buttons, but ef it hadn’t 
been for the boy’s big hairt, and 
quick eye, and steady narves, the re- 
dikilous fellow wouldn’t hev got up 
from that wrastle alive. He’d hev 
hed the dry scretches from the crown 
of his head to the sole of his feet. 
And not to give the boy nothing. 
And then to want to claim the meat! 
Wall, thar’s only one thing that’ 
save that chap from hell’s blazes 
It’ll be only because the devil, with 
all Lis sarching, will never be able 
to find out any soul in his carkiss, 
when he comes to look a’ter it.” 

Then, as our Cnb rode off with 
the carcass of one bear behind him, 
while Mike Baynam took charge of 
the other, Sam drew Mike back, and 
with a solemn and mysterious man- 
ner, he whispered to him: 

“It’s a sort of mirackalous sign, 
Mike, and it means something, I tell 
you. It’s gota meaning.” 

‘What, Sam?” 

“ Why, what I calls a providential 
sarcumstance, that the parsecuted 
boy, the son of the parsecuted mo- 
ther, should stick his knife into his 
most onnatural father, and draw 
blood from him. It’s a sign, I tell 
you; and it means that God’s on 
the look out to give the onnatural 
father a sharp lesson about his fu- 
ture state. It’s an awful sign, Mike; 
an awful sign, and means something 
to come we don’t none of us see y't. 
But we'll see it yit, I reckon. It'll 
come. The signs of God will hev a 
working out long afore the stars air 
all burnt out.” 
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Tue funding system, as it is called, 
is a modern governmental policy of 
about 170 years’ standing, and, hav- 
ing attained its maturity, is appa- 
rently now fast falling into decay. 
The dividend interest is rapidly 
getting into a position hostile to the 
industrial interests; and a conflict 
isin preparation that must be ter- 
rible in its effects and speedy in its 
results. The whole system of public 
credit is wrong in principle, founded 
in fraud, raised in injustice, and sus- 
tained by deception. It is the 
mere instrument by which profligate 
and irresponsible governments exact 
from the people the means of carry- 
ing out their own schemes to the 
ultimate injury of the State. All 
writers on natural civil law agree 
with Puffendorf, as follows: 

“ Natural law is only the determi- 
nation, by reason, of that which 
must be done to preserve the social 
state of mankind. It follows that 
the first law of nature is this; that 
the social state isto be guarded and 
preserved to the uttermost, by and 
for every man. This comprehends 
the duty of a good citizen towards 
the State, that nothing shall be pre- 
ferred by him before the safety and 
integrity of the State; and that he 
shall freely and at all times offer his 
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life, his means, and his fortune to 
preserve that State’s safety and in- 
tegrity.” 

Following these maxims, it results 
that each individual in a State is 
liable, in case of emergency, to sus- 
tain it with his whole means, or, in 
the words of Grotius—De Jure Belli 
et Pacis. “In cases of great urgen- 
cy, the law revives, to use all things 
as if they were common property.” 
These rules are undoubtedly sound, 
on the supposition that the State is 
composed of individuals equal in 
rights and of a common general in- 
terest, and that the “urgency” is 
common to, or sanctioned by all; 
that is to say, that the object for 
which the expenses are to be incur- 
red, is one, the necessity of which is 
recognised for the common good. 
To arrive at common assent, uni- 
versal suffrage and general rerre- 
sentation are indispensable. When, 
under such circumstances, it is as- 
certained that a war or other great 
expense is unavoidable, then “the 
law revives, to use all things as if 
they were common property.” ‘the 
State and the people have then a 
right to spend all the property they 
have earned or possessed, or all they 
may earn during their lives; and 
may contract a debt to be paid with- 
in that term. If, however, all the 
property in a State is liable to its 
wants, of whom is money to be bor- 
rowed? Whoare the favored persons 
whose money is not only exempt 
from a demand which holds all 
others, but who require full interest 
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for its use, as applied to objects in 
which their interest is as great as 
those who borrow of them? It is 
very clear that if all citizens owe 
equal duties to the State, there can 
be no lenders to the State except in 
foreign countries. Nor can a State 
borrow of foreign countries for a 
longer term than the probable life 
of the borrowing generation. They 
have no more right to draw upon 
the next generation than upon an- 
other country. This was clearly set 
forth in the letter of Thomas Jeffer- 
son to J. W. Eppes, in June, 1813. 
If a debt is contracted in the manner 
of the European governments, in 
perpetuity, the interest always to be 
paid by the people to the lenders, 
the labor of posterity is indefinitely 
mortgaged to a few persons. As all 
money, or all property received by 
Stale creditors as interest, is the re- 
sult of the labor of the existing 
generation, a continued contraction 


of deb! must ultimately cause its 
interest to reach an amount which 
will require the whole industry of a 
people to discharge it, leaving the 
ma:s of labor rs nothing for their 


own enjoyment. This is nearly 
the case now in England; and 
that it is not entirely so, is owing 
only to the fact, that the system is 
of modern date. As thus, suppose 
the ancient Britons had contracted 
debts to repel the Romans; the lat- 
ter incurred it to support the pro- 
consuls and their forces; the Saxons 
to repel the Danes, and subsequently 
the Normans; the latter to establish 
their power; the Crusaders to prose- 
cute the holy wars, and so on down 
to the present time, how great would 
have been the debt? Its interest 
would soon have outrun the indus- 
trial powers of the Anglo-Saxon 
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race, and “repudiation” long since 
have cleared the score. It was not, 
however, until the time of Charles 
II. that the government recognised 
in the moneyed portion of its citizens 
as a class not only exempt from sup- 
porting the State, but entitled to 
make money at the expense of the 
remainder, by lending to the gov- 
ernment. The existing debt had a 
most fitting commencement, viz.: an 
agreement to repay a theft of Charles 
II. At that time there was a kind 
of paper money issued by goldsmiths 
as a “receipt for coin” lodged with 
them on deposit. Charles, always 
in a strait for money, and surround- 
ed by prostitutes and a most profli- 
gate set of men, was unable to 
borrow; his credit was gone. He, 
therefore, with his worthy coadju- 
tors, contrived to create a panic, 
during which he induced the gold- 
smiths and merchants to lodge their 
money, £664,263, in the exchequer 
for security. As soon as this was 
done, he abstracted the money and 
spent it in his revels. This sum, 
bearing six per cent. interest, com- 
menced that English debt which is 
now £800,000,000. The people of 
England have paid interest on the 
money Charles stole, and gave to 
his women £40,000 per annum for 
181 years, making £7,240,000, or 
$32,000,000, and the debt is no 
nearer extinguishment than before. 
Gradually increased during the eigh- 
teenth century, the debt rose to 
£263,463,043 in 1793. In the fol- 
lowing 22 years, which is the esti- 
mate for the life of a generation, it 
was increased £540,000,000! Sup- 
pose every generation should borrow 
a like sum, who would pay? Surely 
Mr, Pitt and his generation had no 
exclusive right to borrow. Of thirty 
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generations which passed away from 
the Norman conquest down to the 
French war, each one had as much 
right to borrow as that of Mr. Pitt, 
and nearly every one had as much 
necessity. Suppose they had done 
80, where would have been his abili- 
tyto borrow? The generations that 
have passed away since the contrac- 
tion of the debt have quietly sub- 
mitted to pay its interest, but the 
one now in being has begun strongly 
to question both his right to borrow 
at all, the injustice of the debts he 
did contract, and the equity of con- 
tinuing to pay. When this matter 
comes once to be seriously discussed, 
the death knell of the funding sys- 
tem may be considered as being 
struck. 

The doctrine of repudiation is by 
no means new in England; it was 
advised and confidently predicted 
by Thomas Paine, in his able wri- 
tings, while the mischief was going 
on. After him came the late cele- 
brated William Cobbett, who, Sept. 
12, 1815, three months after the bat- 
tle of Waterloo, wrote as follows: 

“It is now hoped by some per- 
sons, that the restoration of the 
Pope, the Inquisition, the Jesuits, 
and the Bourbons, will so far brutal- 
ize the people of the continent of 
Europe, that we shall have no rivals 
in the arts of peace; and that thus 
we shall be left to enjoy a monopoly 
of navigation, commerce, and manu- 
factures, and be, thereby, enabled to 
pay the interest on our debt, and 
meet the enormous annual expenses 
of our government. Wi.hout stop- 
ping to comment on the morality 
and humanity of this hope, enter- 
tained in a country abounding with 
bible societies, I venture to give it 
as my decided opinion, that the hope 
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is fallacious. Russia, Denmark, Swe- 
den, Holland, Austria, Spain, the 
Italian States, and even the Bour- 
bons, will all push forward for their 
share of the benefits of the arts of 
peace.” 

This view,taken thirty years ago, 
has been firmed by subsequent 
events. The extension of commerce, 
the “rivalship in the arts of peace,’ 
have continually pressed upon Eng- 
land’s industry, reducing the money 
value of labor, and, as a consequence, 
increasing the value of dividends 
and annuities. The debt which was 
contracted in a cheap depreciated 
paper currency, is now being paidin 
a dear metallic currency of increas- 
ing value. These circumstances have 
in effect doubled the debt since the 
war. A stock of £100, for which 
£50 was given in 1814, was worth in 
1846 £100, or double its cost, and 
this is not nominally but really so, 
because the £30 interest per annum, 
received by its holders, will buy 
for him double the products of in- 
dustry that the same sum would 
have produced for him ia 1810 and 
1815. Hence it is, that the burden 
of this debt has increased with the 
population. That is to say, if £30,- 
000,000, the amount of the interest 
per annum, represented the products 
of 10,000,000 persons in the cheap 
money of 1816, it represents the in- 
dustry of 20,000,000 persons in the 
dear money of 1847. The financial 
history of England since 1815 
has been that of a constant strug- 
gle against. the oppression of the 
debt in the manner set forth in the 
extracts from Cobbett. Each suc- 
ceeding minister has felt the ap- 
proach of the crisis, and, no doubt 
has watched with anxiety the growtb, 
of the repudiating party, the strengtu 
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and boldness of which is indicated 
in the book mentioned at the head 
of this article. It is a London edi- 
tion, published a few years since, 
clumsily written, and badly printed. 
The writer is thoroughly inspired 
with the view of Mr. Paine, particu- 
larly with his paper on the “ Decline 
and Fall of the English Systems of 
Finance;” and follows his views very 
strictly as fur as they went. He has, 
however, but a very crude notion of 
the financial affairs of the United 
States, as the following, in relation 
to the currency, will indicate: 

“He (Geueral Jackson) refused, 
during the first four years of his 
Presidency, to sign a renewal of the 
charter of the bank; and on being 
re-elected, his Cabinet, under his 
auspices, carried a series of meas- 
ures, one of which was a return to 
those cash yayments which had been 
suspended from and after the war of 
1814, to the great injury both of the 
morals, credit, and prosperity of the 
Union.” 

This piece of stupidity is charac- 
teristic of English writers on Ame- 
rican matters. It is, however, not 
the less important on that account. 
Its object is to set forth the inevita- 

le and speedy approach of the re- 
pudiation of the English debt, as an 
unjust burden upon an industrious 
people, “ who have already paid too 
much.” A royal octavo volume, of 
400 pages, arrives at the following 
conclusion: 

“Thus, then, it seems evident, al- 
most to a demonstration, that one 
measure alone can avert the violent 
destruction of the system; and that 
is, the sweeping away of the debt, and 
the reduction of the taxes to about one- 
fifth of the present amount.” 

- This is repudiation in its broad- 
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est—its Mississippi, and is the doc- 
trine of a large, influential, and 
growing party. The debt has hith- 
erto been maintained by taxes levied 
upon consumable goods, a mode by 
which the whole has been thrown 
upon the working classes, and, as a 
consequence, the landed and fund- 
ed interests, and the church, were 
united in its support. When Sir 
Robert Peel came into power, in 
1844, he. found a deficit of £10,000,- 
000 in the revenue. Unless this 
could be repaired, it was evidently 
fatal to public credit. He declared 
that indirect taxation had reached 
its limit, and levied taxes upon prop- 
erty; that is to say, he declared war 
between the landed and funded inter- 
ests. He placed the former in col- 
lusion with the people in hostility to 
the stockholders. As long as in- 
dustry paid all the taxes, the landed 
interests favored the stockholders; 
the moment that property was taxed 
for debts, the rights of the latter 
came in question. The February 
number of Blackwood, 1847, the high 
tory organ, had an article on “ di- 
rect taxation,’ with this ominous 
commencement: 

“* Free trade,’ say the Americans, 
‘is another word for direct taxation, 
and direct taxation is another word 
for repudiation of State debts.’ The 
Americans are right; it is so.” 

The article, then, in admitting the 
necessity for direct taxes, advises 
their extension to embrace all classes, 
as well as Ireland, and tells us that 
the “public credit and the existence 
of the nation depends on the ques- 
tion.” Such a position of the finan- 
ces vetoes forever England’s wars. 
Austria may annex Cracow; or Rus- 
sia, Constantinople. England cannot 
help it; although Chatham did say, 
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that “not a gun should hereafter be 
fired in Europe without England 
knew the reason why?” The im- 
portance of this separation of inter- 
ests hecomes more manifest, when 
we consider that out of 27,000,000 
people that inhabit Great Britain, 
but 830,000 are electors, while in the 
States everybody and everything is a 
voter. The 830,000 electors of Great 
Britain embrace the interests of the 
church, of property and stocks. 
These have supported “ public cred- 
it,” “tithes,” the whole expensive 
hierarchy, and the exemption of 
property from taxation. The great 
mass of the people are opposed to 
the public debt and in favor of di- 
rect taxation. Alison, in his History 
of Europe, page 436, vol. 4, states: 

“If Great Britain wants to shake 
off its national debt, it has only to 
extend the suffrage in any consider- 
able degree, and the burden will not 
stand three months.” 

These are the words of the mouth- 
piece of aristocracy, and are meant 
to excite horrar of democracy. 
They, however, are true, and strong- 
ly illustrate the taxation without 
representation which exists in Eng- 
land. The minister has relieved the 
people of taxes to a considerable 
extent, and imposed a portion of the 
interest upon property; that is to 
say, of £30,000,000 which the debt 
costs, £5,300,000 are drawn from 
the income tax. Events have abol- 
ished the corn laws which are a pro- 
tection to lands, and raised the poor 
rates. The people have, therefore, 
a powerful ally in that interest; and 
the moment the debt is too irksome 
to property holders, an extension of 
the right of suffrage will send both 
that and tithes to the “tomb of the 
Capulets.” 
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It will be remarked, that precisely 
at the moment when, on the acces- 
sion of the new minister in 1842, the 
necessity arose for making property 
pay a portion of the-interest due the 
public creditors, the repudiation of 
the debts of several of the United 
States was announced. Under such 
circumstances, it is not surprising 
that that event created immense ex- 
citement, or that the fund-mongers 
evinced such alarm and indignation 
at an example, which went far to 
encourage the repudiating party in 
England. The discussion of the sub- 
ject there would be fatal; hence, 
unmeasured abuse of “democratic 
repudiation” filled all prints and 
pointed all speeckes. Hence the 
renewed and violent outery against 
“slavery” for many years; the pa- 
tronising and feasting of drunken 
negroes by the nobility of England; 
the employment of emissaries, and 
the expenditure of money to foment 
dissensions on this side, in order to 
divert public attention from the 
finances there. 

The funding-system of England 
has two separate branches, viz.: the 
direct loans of the government, on 
which it pays interest annually, and 
the paper money in circulation, 
which is the medium in which taxes 
are collected and interest paid. It 
is obvious that the magnitude to 
which the debt may be raised de- 
pends somewhat upon the quantity 
of money in circulation. Hence the 
direct debt never could be very 
large, unless there were some means 
of increasing the circulating me- 
dium, to admit the collection of 
necessary taxes. That is to say, if 
England had no debt, the collections 
and disbursements of the govern- 
ment would be annually £60,000,000 
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less than they are, and the demand 
for circulating money to that extent 
diminished. Hence it is that the 
Bank of England and the country 
banks keep out about £30,000000, 
which are constantly passing from 
the people to the tax collectors, 
thence to the bank, where they ac- 
cumulate and are paid out to the 
national creditors, who pay them 
away to the people, from whose 
hands they return through the tax- 
gatherers to the treasury. For this 
reason the operations of the Bank 
of England, originating with the 
debt, kept pace with its progress, 
The amount of paper in circulation 
increased year by year, with the pub- 
lic expenditures, until 1815, when 
that expenditure reached its maxi- 
mum; since that time its circulation 
has been stationary, at about two- 
thirds of the interest on the public 
debt. We stated that the theft of 
Charles II. was the origin of the 
present debt; that is to say, it was 
the amount owed by the government 
at the date of the Revolution. When 
James II. abdicated the throne, the 
revenue of Great Britain was £2,- 
000,000 per annum; taxes were 
consequently light, property we!l 
distributed, and the nation prosper- 
ous. The precious metals had, during 
the previous century, flowed freely 
in from America, and favorably in- 
fluenced business. The expenses of 
the Revolution were followed by the 
extravagance of the new king, trans- 
planted from Holland, and the per- 
secution of Ireland required large 
sums of money, as well as the wars 
fought to carry out the Dutch policy 
of the newking. These warsruined 
the finances of the country. It be- 
came impossible to raise sufficient 
supplies, and the exchequer bills 
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were taken only at a ruinons dis- 
count. At this juncture, Bishop 
Burnet, of Salisbury, and William 
Patterson, of Scotland, projected a 
bank alter the Dutch plan. The 
king caught eagerly at the scheme, 
and in July, 1794, the present bank 
received a charter, with the follow- 
ing carious title: “For securing 
certain recompenses and advantages 
to such persons as shall voluntarily 
raise £1,500,000 for carrying on the 
war with France.” The subscribers 
to the sum to be a corporation, with 
the title of “The Governor and Com- 
pany of the Bank of England.” The 
subscribed capital to be lent to the 
government at 8 per cent. per an- 
num. From time to time, as the 
government wanted money, the bank 
capital was raised, until it reached 
£9,800,000 in 1742. The capital 
was further increased, until it reach- 
ed £11,642,400 in 1781, and has so 
continued. The circulation of the 
bank always kept pace with the in- 
terest on the debt; that is to say, in 
1794 the interest on the national 
debt was £9,890,904, and the circu- 
lation of the bank was £9,000 000. 
This was increased in 1797 to £12,- 
000,000, when the annual interest 
was £14,270}616. The effect of this 
large circulation, necessary to the 
loan operations of the government, 
was to raise prices, and produce ad- 
verse exchanges, so that the bullion 
in the bank ran down to less than 
£1,000,000 in 1797. It now became 
evident that the circulation of the 
country was as great as trade would 
bear, to allow of specie payments, 
and that, therefore, the debts could 
not be extended; but at that time 
the aristocracy was engaged in its 
most insane war to put down the 
liberties of France; and, as the huge 
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debts were to be paid by the people, 
who were not represented—that is 
to say, by those classes not included 
in the number cf electors, it was 
determined to prosecute the war at 
all hazards. This led to a succession 
of the most atrocious fraids, forge- 
ries, and perjuries that the world 
ever witnessed. The Bank of Eng- 
land was broken. It could not pay 
its debts, yet it was necessary that 
its paper should circulate to support 
the government. To allow it to fail 
outright would destroy its credit, 
and makes its bills worthless. Feb- 
ruary 21, 1797, Mr. Pitt was told of 
the approaching failure, and he ad- 
vised sending Mr. Goldschmidt to 
the continent to buy gold, but was 
told it was too late. On the 24th of 
February, the Governor, Thornton, 
and a director, Bosanquet, were de- 
puted by the directors to wait upon 
Mr. Pitt to solicit the interference 
of the government, and to ask “how 
far they were to go in paying away 
gold.” On the 25th the drain con- 
tinued, and the bank was exhausted. 
On the 26th, Sunday, an “ Order in 
Council” was signed, which for the 
true spirit of bank impudence and 
humbuggery, bas been equalled since 
only by the letter of Mr. Biddle, re- 
signing the Presidency of the late 
National Bank, March, 1839, It was 
as follows: 
* Bank or ENGLann, 
“ Feb. 27, 1797. 

“In consequence of an order of 
his Majesty’s Privy Council, notified 
to the bank last night, a copy of 
which is herewith annexed, the gov- 
ernor, deputy-governor, and direct- 
ors of the Bank of England, think 
it their duty to inform the proprie- 
tors of bank stock, as well as the 
public at large, that the general 


concerns of the bank are in a most 
affluent and prosperous situation, 
and such as to preclude every doubt 
as to the security of its notes. The 
direction mean to continue their 
usual discounts, for the accommoda- 
tion of the commercial interests, pay- 
ing the amount in bank notes; and 
the dividend warrants will be paid in 
the same manner. 
“Francis Martin, Secretary.” 

The drain of Saturday broke the 
bank, and this was the manner of 
announcement on Monday. The 
next step was deliberate perjury, by 
Mr. Pitt and the bank officers, who 
solemnly declared that the bank was 
able and willing to pay, but was re- 
strained from paying by the govern- 
ment for “great state reasons.” 
Hence, the breaking of the bank was 
called the “Bank Restriction Act.” 
The time. fixed for resumption was 
postponed, from time to time, and 
although it was at first for 52 days, 
it lasted 22 years. During this sus- 
pension it was that the larger portion 
of the present debt was contracted. 
The paper in circulaton continued 
rapidly to depreciate, and prices of 
food and goods to rise, while stocks 
were kept low under the excessive 
loans, which were taken at low prices, 
and paid for in depreciated paper. 

The rate of depreciation for the 
currency is marked in the advancing 
prices of gold and wheat, as well as 
other articles. In 1813 the depre- 
ciation of the paper was 41 per cent. 
and in that year £65,640,000 3 per 
cent stock, and £3,600,000 4 per ct. 
was sold for £35,689,803 of paper 
money, depreciating 41 per cent. 
That is to say, the stock issued for 
what was equal to 6,407,157 oz. of 
gold in 1813, was, in 1845, worth 
14,630,000 oz. of gold, or the stock 
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given for 7,000,000 qrs. of wheat in 
1813, is worth 24,000,000 qrs. in 
1845. The actual amount of taxes 
levied in 1813 was £74,000,000, equal 
to 13,874,385 qrs. of wheat. In 1845 
the taxes were £53,060,355, equal to 
21,000,000 qrs. of wheat, the prices 
of that year being a fair average. 
Hence the taxes were, actually, as 
represented by labor, 75 per cent. 
more in 1855 than in the midst of 
war. Again, the value of taxes in 
manufactured goods, shows a still 
greater increase. The returns of 
British exports are made in two va- 
lues, one “ official,” fixed in 1666, 
and indicates quantities, the other 
is the actual invoice value at the 
time of shipment. In 1814 the offi- 


cial value of exports was £34,207,- 
253, aud the actual value £45,494,- 
218 ; showing that £100 of official 
value was worth £133 in money ; 
and the taxes of that year being 


£77,315,:55, were consequently 
worth £58,151,921 in manufactures. 
The money value of manufactures 
has continued to decrease ; and in 
1845 the official value was £134,599,- 
116, and the real value £60,111,081, 
or £100 official value was worth £40 
in money. Hence, £53,060,354 of 
taxes was worth £126,591,713 of 
manufactures. As guaged by the 
value of the products of manufac- 
turing industry, the taxes in 1545 
were 117 per cent. higher than in 
1814! The manifest ruin that must 
result from the progress of this state 
of things requires no comment. An 
end must come; and repudiation in 
England takes three forms: Ist, 
that advocated in the book under 
review, viz., “sweeping away the 
debt;” 2d, inconvertible paper mo- 
ney, to pay creditors in the same 
medium in which they bought tho 
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stock ; 3d, lowering the standard of 
the coin: that is to say, to reduce 
the quantity of gold in a sovereign 
one-half, by calling in all the gold 
currency, and coining it into double 
the number of pieces, still calling 
them sovereigns. 

These three are plans, advocated 
for the same object, viz., to get rid 
of the debt ; and this question it is, 
on which the debates between the 
bullionists and paper money men 
turn in England ; and although the 
former triumphed in 1822, at the 
passage of the so-called “Peel's 
Bill,” by which resumption was 
forced upon the bank, and again in 
1844, when, by the new charter, the 
currency was further restricted, yet 
that ev.dence of strength is seem- 
ingly but a prelude to the final over- 
throw of the paper system, through 
the triumph of the paper party. The 
reduction of the standard of coins 
end the return to irredeemable pa- 
per, are nearly the same in princi- 
ple, except that the former is more 
unjust, while the latter is more 
sweeping in its effects. The reduc- 
tion of the coin was practiced to the 
greatest extent by Henry VIII, un- 
der whose monstrous tyranny the 
circulation lost more than half its 
value. It was the only plan of in- 
direct repudiation in those days, 
when there were no paper promises 
to be dishonored and depreciate. 
The immediate effect of a reduction 
of standard, as once proposed in 
England, is not only to relieve the 
government from one-half its debts, 
but also to deprive all private cre- 
ditors of one-half that is due them. 
All rents and outstanding accounts 
will be immediately reduced one- 
half, but prices will be immediately 
doubled, because a person holding 
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pr duce will not sell it for less than 
its value, although he may have due 
to him a certain number of sove- 
reigns, and be compelled to take 
them of half weight. 

In this state of commerce, no na- 
tion can sustain for any length of 
time a depreciated paper currency. 
Two prices must immediately take 
place ; and while ail external trade 
isdone for specie, the money of the 
world, internal trade will be carried 
onin a constantly depreciating pa- 
per that must ultimately cease to 
circulate. The “assignats” of France, 
the “continental” money of our old 
federation, as well as the issues of 
the old colonial governments, and 
the tendency of bank paper during 
the suspension of the banks of the 
Union, from 137 to 1839, and of 
the Bark of Englan! during the 
twenty-two years of its suspension, 
sufficiently show the inevitable con- 


sequences of inconvertible money. 
The suspension of the Bank of Eng- 
land would involve its entire discre- 
dit, and its paper would cease to 


circulate altogether. The circula. 
tion of its paper, after the suspen- 
sion of 1797, was aided by the gross- 
est frauds, as wellas the most blood- 
thirsty oppression—at a time when 
general war isolated the commerce 
of England, gave her command of 
the ocean, and kept exchanges al- 
ways in her favor. Yet, under al] 
these circumstances, it fell to 41 per 
cent. discount for money. In the 
early years of the French Revolu- 
tion, the vast issue of “ assignats” 
by the revolationary government, 
and the general discredit attending 
the wars, drove property and the 
precious metals to England; and as 
the wars progressed, large sums 
owned on the continent were invest- 
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ed in the English funds for safety. 
These circumstances aided the views 
of the English government. The 
assignats of France. were based on 
@he best security for paper money, 
viz., lands ; but from the quantity 
of genuine issues, and large quan- 
tities fraudulently put out, they 
speedily fell to nothing. These as- 
s.znats were the chief resources of 
the French government, and Mr. 
Pitt’s mode of warfare was to dis- 
credit them as speedily as possible. 
For this purpose large quantities 
were manufactured in England, at 
Langley paper-mill, near the city of 
Durham, as was sustained in a court 
of law, through the fraudulent dis- 
honor of a bill of exchange. These 
were sent over in ship-loads, and 
disbursed by royalist agents in all 
parts of France, particularly in pay- 
ing emissaries to stimulate the atro- 
cities of the Jacobin Club, of which, 
singularly enough, Mr. Huskisson, 
subsequently Minister of England, 
was a member and co-laborer with 
Robespierre and Danton, and Louis 
Philippe, afterwards king of the 
French, was the door-keeper! These 
atrocious forgeries, added to the na- 
tural tendency of paper, speedily 
destroyed the “assignats” as a cur- 
rency. As soon as the Bank of Eng- 
land suspended, its paper naturally 
began to depreciate, and two prices 
to show themselves—one for coin 
and another for paper. To permit 
this was speedy. ruin. The bank, 
which previously had issued no notes 
below £5, was allowed to issue them 
for £1 and £2. These filled the 
small channels of circulation. The 
next step was to make these bits of 
paper a legal tender. This was not 
done directly; but a law was at first 
passed to exempt from arrest any 
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person who offered notes as a ten- 
der, and subsequently the tender 
was enforced. To prevent an appa- 
rent rise in the price of gold, a law 
was passed to inflict punishment fof 
selling coin, unless it was light, for 
more than its nominal value. At 
the same time ministers were giving 
27s. per sovereign for gold to send 
abroad. Although persons were 
prohibited from selling full weight 
pieces for more than 203s., light ones 
were sold as high as 25s. each. With 
the depreciation of paper, forgeries 
were frequent, and it was made 
death to utter a forged note. For 
this offence 501 persons were com- 
mitted in thirteen years, and 207 
hanged! These murders were com- 
mitted on the oath of a hired “in- 
spector of bank notes,” who swore 
simply that the note was “ not ge- 
nuine,” and the holder was sent to 
the scaffold. Juries at last grew 
timid, and the ipse d wit of the in- 
spector was not thought a sufficient 
death-warrant—more particularly 
when they were discovered in a few 
cases to have been mistaken. All 
this did not prevent the deprecia- 
tion of the paper currency from 
showing itself in a general rise in 
prices. Official salaries were raised, 
wages advanced, rents increased, 
and still prices outran the means of 
the working classes. When the 
peace took pla‘e, in 1815, it was 
found impossible to resume specie 
payments amidst such an :nflation. 
When bankers were not required 
to pay their notcs, banks multiplied 
to any extent; 740 were created in 
the fourteen first years of the pre- 
sent century. Their circulation was 
only partially reported at that time. 
Alexander Baring, Lord Ashburton, 
estimated the amount under £5 at 
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£45,000,000; Mr. Lloyd estimated 
the whole at £50,000,000; Lord 
Louderdale placed it at £28,000,000, 
and the com nittee of 1818 made it 
£29,232,000. The exchequer bills 
we have put as currency, because, 
when they arejdepreciated, they act 
as such in the discharge of duties, 
Like the treasury notes, they bear 
interest ; but when money is dear 
they fall to a discount, and return 
to the treasury for taxes. With this 
large circulation, and prices inordi- 
nately high, specie payments were 
impracticable on the return of peace, 
and two parties contended for its 
expediency ; one advocated a conti- 
nuance cf the suspension, on the 
ground that such a reduction in 
prices as the payment of gold would 
bring about, would be ruinous and 
oppressive ; and the other content- 
ed for a return to specie payments, 
because of the imprac''e .. il.ty cf 
maintaining depreciated paper ina 
commerce with other nations. It 
was not until 1819 that a law, culled 
“ Peel’s Bill,” passed, suppressing 
notes under £35, after 1822, and pro- 
viding for a return to cash payments 
at that date. In the seven years 
from the ciose of the war to the re- 
sumption, the utmost distress pre- 
vailed; disbanded soldiers returned 
home seeking employ ; the vast ex- 
penditure of the government ceased; 
the demand for war munitions, both 
for Engiand and the nations of Eu- 
rope, was at an end; re-opened com- 
merce, by allowing foreign goods to 
come to England, affected certain 
branches of industry Lefore new ones 
were created ; and European capi- 
tal, that had been invested in Eng- 
lish stocks, was withdrawn and sent 
home. All these circumstances af- 
fected prices, and would have done 
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so in spite of any inconvertible pa- 
per that might have been used as a 
currency. The banks, at the same 
time, rapidly curtailed their issues, 
adding to the distress, and by so 
doing had raised the price of paper 
to the level of specie, when the re- 
sumption took place, in 1822; but 
not without a modification of that 
part of the law which required a 
suppression of small notes. That 
event has ever been looked upon by 
one class as an immense “blunder,” 
and they strived for its repeal. Cer- 
tain it is, that if it had not taken 
place, and inconvertible paper mo- 
ney had continued to be used, the 
whole system would long since have 
ceased to be. Resumption was the 
salvation of the public credit and 
funded interest. But, say the anti- 
bullionists, it has been at the ex- 
pense of the people and the welfare 
of the country. The passage of that 
act, Mr. Canning said, “set at rest 
the question forever.” It was hail- 
ed by stockholders as their protec- 
tion, and immediately a season of 
the wildest speculation commenced ; 
stocks of all descriptions ran to the 
highest rates, and immense quanti- 
ties were created to sell. All na- 
tions of the world took advantage 
of it, and in two years twenty-six 
foreign states issued loans in Lon- 
don, amounting to £26,000,000. Of 
these, sixteen never paid any inter- 
est. This was followed by a revu'- 
sion, that in effect broke the bank. 
In 1832, Mr. Jeremiah Harman, 
agent for the Russian government, 
and the head of a banking firm, gave 
evidence in relation to that crisis be- 
fore the Parliamentary committee, 
as follows: 


‘Was there a period in December, 1825, 
duriug which the bank contemplated the 
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probability of being entirely exhausted of 
gold? At the latter end of 1825, decidedly.” 

‘*Do you recollect the lowest quantity of 
gold which the bank pussessed during the 
period of December, 1825? Ido not re- 
member, but it was miserably low.” 

‘‘Was it under £1,309,000? Unques- 
tionably.” 

‘*What would, in your opinion, have 
been the consequencs of suspension? I 
hardly know how to contemplate it.” 

‘*The bank issued one pound notes at 
that period.” 

‘*Was it done to protect its remaining 
treasures ?” 

‘*Decidedly, and it worked wonders. 
And it was by great good luck that we Lad 
the means of doing it; because one box, 
containing £1 notes, had been overlooked, 
and they were forthcoming at the lucky 
moment.” 

‘Had there been no foresight in the pre- 
paration of these notes? None whatever, 
I soiemnly declare.” 

**Do you think that the issue of those 
£1 notes did arrest a complete drain? As 
far as my judgment goes, it saved the cre- 
dit of the country.” 


So narrowly did the system escape 
many years since. In 1826, a law 
to restrain the issue of small notes 
after 1829, was passed, except for 
Scotland, where they continued io 
circulate at the solicitation of a de- 
putation of banks, at the head of 
which was Sir Walter Scott, who had 
been ruined by the explosion of 
1825. Under the restricted curren- 
cy the revenue of the government 
was continually falling short, amid 
general distress, until, in 1832, Wel- 
lington was made “dictator,” to put 
down the popular meetings in favor 
of the reform bill. He immediate!y 
adopted military measures, and when 
his troops were about to march, a 
placard with the words, “To s:op 
the Duke and go for gold,” appeared 
in all public places. The effect of 
this was a drain of £2,000,000 in 
two days from the bank, a resignu- 
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tion of Wellington, and the return 
of whig ministers to power. The 
bank had its charter modified in 
1832, and, to favor the procurement 
of aloan of £22,000,000, to eman- 
cipate the negroes of the West In- 
dies, in 1834 she made money 80 
plenty, that speculation ran riot over 
the face of the earth, and, followed 
by a bad harvest, resulted in virtual 
failure in November, 1839, when she 
was saved by a loan from the bank 
of France. In 1829, Lord Goderich, 
seeing the temporary benefits to a 
minister of an inflated currency, had 
passed a bill to authorise joint stock 
banks, and these came into opera- 
tion in 1834, by hundreds, adding 
to the excitement. In 1844, the 
charter of the bank expired, and 
Sir Robert Peel being in power, the 
opportunity was seized upon to car- 
ry out the policy began by the cur- 
rency bill of 1819. It was admitted 
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on all sides that the taxes upon la- 
bor were too heavy ; and one party 
said, dimirish them by returning to 
inconvertible paper for home use, 
and let there be two prices, one for 
foreign trade in specie, and another 
for internal trade in paper. The 
government adopted the other plan, 
on the theory that the money in the 
country, should ebb and flow with 
the wants of trade, as freely as any 
other article. And to enable it to 
do so, taxes should be removed from 
consumable articles, and a state of 
entire free trade approximated. 
That instead of laborers being re- 
lieved of taxes by allowing them to 
pay in depreciated paper, they should 
be relieved of the taxes themselves, 
and the latter drawn from property. 

Thus England worked its way out 
of repudiation through free trade ; 
but can even free trade save us? 





ANNIE, 
PENCILLED IN A VOLUME OF TENNYSON’S POEMS, 


There’s a fairy with a dimple 

Far more cunning, far more simple, 
And a witching skill that can 
Outwitch thee, ‘‘May Lilian,” 


There’s a flower slight and slender, 
Earthward shrinking, meek and tender, 
Which around it sweeter throws 

Bloom and perfume than the ‘ Rose.” 


There’s a melancholy grace 

Faintly shading form and tace 
Bright as thine, and softer yet, 
Jasmine-bowered ‘‘ Margaret.” 


There’s a sweeter mystery, 
Doubtful alway if it be 

More of earth or more divine, 
Than the shadowy ‘ Adeline. 


Witchcraft, mystery and beguiling, 
Bloom and perfume, sigh and smiling, 
Who 1n one hath charms so many, 
Bat onr darling L.tule Annie? 
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Taz Egyptians embalmed their 
dead in myrrh and spices, but the 
blessed art of printing has given us 
a surer and less revolting method of 
preserving and transmitting to pos- 
terity all that is truly valuable in 
the plaudits of virtue, worth, and 
honor. Books thus become a more 
permanent memorial than marble, 
and by their diffusion scatter those 
lessons among all mankind, which 
the age of mounds and hieroglyph- 
stone and papyrus, had confined to 
te tablet of a shaft, or the dark re- 
cesses of a tomb or a pyramid. It 
is never to be forgotten, that in the 
history of the human race, it was 
printing that first lit the lamp of 
truth, and has driven on the experi- 
ment, till the boundaries of letters 
have well-nigh become co-extensive 
with the world. If we do not wide- 
ly err, there is no part of the globe, 
where books of all descriptions have 
become so cheap and abundant as 
they are at this time in the United 
States, and, laying aside all other 
considerations, we may find a proof 
of the position stated Kh the fact, 
that our vernacular literature is no 





* Life of Joseph Brant—Thayen lanegea, 
inc'uding the Border Wars of the American 
Revolution, and Sketches of the Indian 
Campaigns of Generals Harmer, St. Clair, 
and Wayne, &. By William L. Stone, 

Uncas and Miantonimoh ; a Historical 
Discourse delivered at Norwich, Conn., on 
the fourth day of July, 1842, on the occa- 
sion of the erection of a monument to the 
memory of Uncas, the white man’s friend, 
and first chief of tLe Mohegans, 


longer confined to the productiou of 
school books, the annals of law and 
divinity, the age of muddy pam- 
phlets, or the motley pages of the 
newspaper. We have no design to 
follow up these suggestions by show- 
ing how far tke study of the natu- 
ral sciences, the discussions of poli- 
tical economy, or the advances of 
belles-lettres, have operated to pro- 
duce this result ; far less to identify 
those causes, in the progress of west- 
ern arts and commerce, which have 
concurred to bring down the price 
of books, and scat: ered tLe blessings 
of an untrammeled press upon all 
classes. It is sufficient for our pur- 
pose to say that even the lives of 
our distinguished native chieftains 
have come in for a share of modern 
notice, and, we feel proud to add, of 
a notice which, so far as it reaches, 
is worthy of the subject. And 
should our contributions on this 
head, for the last few years, be equal- 
ly followed up for a few years to 
come, even the desponding strains 
of one of their own impersonated 
heroes can no longer be repeated 
with perfect truth : 


‘* They sink, they pass, they fly, they go, 
Like a vapor at morning’s dawn, 

Or a flash of light, whose sudden glow 
Is seen, admired, and gone. 


*¢ They died ; but if a brave man bleeds, 
And fills the d:eamless grave, 

Shall none repeat his name, his deeds, 
Nor tell that he was brave ?” 


To no one in our literary annals 
is the public so much indebted for 
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rescuing from oblivion the traits and 
character of the fcur celebrated 
chiefs whose names stand at the 
head of this article, as to the able 
author of these biographies, William 
L. Stone. Gifted with a keen per- 
ception of the questions of right 
and wrong, which turn upon the 
planting of the colonies among bar- 
barians, who more than idled away 
their days upon a soil which they 
did not cultivate—with a deep sym- 
pathy in their fate and fortunes, on 
the one hand, and the paramount 
claims of letters and Christianity on 
the other, he has set himsclf to the 
task of rendering justice to whom 
justice belongs, with the ardor of a 
philanthropist, and the research of 
a historian. He appears to have 
planned a series of biographies 


which, if completed, will give a con- 
nected view of the leading tribes 
who occupied New York, Connecti- 


cut, Rhode Island, and Massachu- 
setts, with a range in the examina- 
tion of contemporary men and col- 
lateral topics, which embraces a wide 
circle. And he has filled up the 
outlines of his plan, thus far, in a 
manner which leaves but little to 
glean in the path which he has trod. 
If the extension of this circle, and 
the large amount of contempora- 
neous matter brought in, has, in the 
minds of some, abstracted too large 
ashare of attention, and left the 
biographies with less unity and com- 
pactness than they would otherwise 
have assumed, this is exclusively the 
fault of their plan, so far as it is ac- 
knowledged, and not of the execu- 
tion. And for this course of exten- 
sion there is a plea to be found in 
the nature of the subject, in the 
treasment of which, scantiness of 
material was often sought to be sup- 
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plied by the introduction of collate- 
ral and sometimes extraneous mat- 
ter. 

We propose briefly to notice the 
series of these biographies in their 
order of publication. In his first 
work on Brant, he has presented, 
in living colors, the great Mohawk 
of 1776, who rose up to crush that 
confederacy which Washington and 
his compeers had pledged theirlives 
to maintain. Brant was a man of 
power and capacities, mental and 
physical, beyond his tribe ; and was 
so situated, in the actual contest, as 
to throw a greater weight into the 
scale against us, than any other, or 
all of the hostile chiefs of the Red 
Race put together. If he could not, 
like Ariel, call up “spirits of the 
vasty deep,” he could, at his bid- 
ding, summon together the no less 
malignant spirits of the woods, who 
fell upon our sleeping hamlets with 
the spirit of demons. And whether 
at Johnson Hall or Niagara, at Cher- 
ry Valley or Schoharie, on the wa- 
ters of the Oriskany or the Che- 
mung, he was the ruling and in- 
forming spirit of the contest. Such 
was the power he wielded as com- 
mander of a most effective body of 
light troops, (for such are all Indian 
warriors,) who were supported by 
large and well-appointed armies, 
that, like the electric flashes of the 
boding storm, he preceded the hea- 
vier outbreak by sounding aloud 
the wild notes of terror and dismay. 
It was in this manner that his name 
became a talisman on the frontiers, 
to conjure up deeds of evil, and in 
this way also, doubtless, it became 
loaded with reproaches, some of 
which, as the author has denoted, 
were due to other actors in the con- 
test. It is difficult, however, to dis- 
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turb the judgments of a preceding 
age, on the character of individuals 
who have long passed off the stage 
of action, whether those judgments 
be favorable or unfavorable ; and it 
is, in fact, impossible to reverse them. 
It is only necessary to glance back- 
ward a short way, on the track of 
biography, to perceive that posteri- 
ty never revises the opinions once 
put on individual character, heroic 
or literary. It tries to forget all it 
can, and everybody it can, and ne- 
ver remembers a long time any 
name which it is possible to forget. 
It is willing, we shou!d infer, to con- 
cede something to the great men 
among barbarian nations, whose 
names bave oiten burst upon civil- 
ized society with the fearful attrac- 
tions of the meteor or the comet, 
producing admiration in the behold- 
ers, without stopping to i: quire the 
true cause. Such were the Tamer- 
lanes and the Tippoo Saibs of the 
eastern world, of a prior age, as well 
as the Mehemit Alis and Abdel Ka- 
ders of the present. And such were; 
also, with reduced means of action, 
numbers of the American aboriginal 
chiefs, who, between the days of 
Manco Capac and Micanopy have 
figured in the history of the western 
world. Most of these men owe 
their celebrity to the mere fact of 
their having dazzled or astounded, 
or like Brant himself, excited the 
terror of those who opposed them, 
In the case of the latter, a change 
of opinion in those particular traits 
which affect his humanity, is less 
readily made, from the fact, yet ge- 
nerally remembered, that he had 
"received a Christian education; that 
he was, while a mere boy, received 
into the best society, ecquired the 
English language, and had been in- 
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structed, first at a New England aca- 
demy, and afterwards at one of its 
most practically efficient colleges. 
Posterity hoids the Mobawk chief 
responsible to have carried the pre- 
cepts thus obtained into the forest» 
and to have diffused their blessings 
among those who had perhaps his 
bravery, without his talents or his 
knowledge. Those who fought 
against him were ill qualified, we 
confess, to be his judges. He had 
uot only espoused the wrong cause, 
wrong because it was adverse to 
the progress of national freedom 
and those very principles his peop'e 
contended for; but he battled for it 
with a master’s hand, and made the 
force of his energy felt, as the author 
has more fully indicated, than was 
ever before known, from the banks 
of the Mohawk and the Niagara, to 
the Ohio, the Miami, and the Wa- 
bash. Yet, if there was error in the 
extent to which he carried the pre- 
cepts of civilization and Curistiani- 
ty, it was meet it should be pointed 
out, although it will also be admit- 
ted, the public have a right to look 
for the strongest of these proofs of 
a kind and benevolent feeling to- 
wards his open enemies, out of the 
range of his domestic circle. His 
family had carried the incipient 
principles of civilisation, which he 
gave them, too high—they had ex- 
hibited to the next age a too promi- 
nent example of cultization and re- 
finement in every sense—not to feel 
deeply the obloquy cast upon his 
name, by the poetic spirit of the 
times; and not to wish that one 
who had, in verity,so many high 
and noble qualities, both in the coun- 
cil and the field, should also be with- 
out a spot on his humanity. We 
deem the feeling as honorable to all 
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who have the blood of the chioftain 
in their veins as it is praiseworthy 
in his biographer. We cannot, how- 
ever, consent to forget, that histori- 
cal truth is very severe in its requi- 
sitions, and is not to be put off, by 
friend or foe, with hearsay testimo- 
ny, or plausible surmises. 

Brant cannot, like Xicotencal, be 
accused of having joined the -inva- 
ders of his country, who were reci- 
lessly resolved upon its stbjugation ; 
but he overlooked the fact that both 
the trvader and the invaded, in the 
long and bloody border warfare of 
the revolution, were, in all that con- 
_ stitutes character, the same people. 
They were of the same blood and 
lineage, spoke the same language, 
had the same laws and customs, and 
tho same literature and religion, 
and failed to see that the real point 
of difference between them was, who 
should wield the sceptre. Which- 
ever party gained the day in sucha 
contest, letters and Curistianity 
must triumph, and as the inevitable 
result, barbarism must decline, and 
the power of the Indian nation fall. 

In Brant, barbarism and civilica- 
tion evinced a strong and singular 
contest. He w.s at one moment a 
savage, and at another a civilian, at 
one moment cruel, and at another 
humane; and he exhibited through- 
out all the heroic period of his ca- 
reer, a constant vacillation and 
struggle between good and bad, no- 
ble and ignoble feelings, and, as one 
or the other got the mastery, he was 
an angel of mercy, or a demon of 
destruction. In this respect, his 
character does not essentially vary 
from that which has been found to 
mark the other leading red men 
who, from Philip to Osceola, have 
appeared on the stage of action. 
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Like them, his reasoning faculties 
were far less developed than his 
physical perceptions. And to at- 
tempt to follow or find anything 
like a fixed principle of humanity, 
basing itself on the higher obliga- 
tions that sway the human breast, 
would, we fear, become a search af- 
ter that which had no existence in 
his mind ; or if the germ was there, 
it was too feeble to become predo- 
minant. We do not think it neces- 
sary, in comm-nting on his iife, tu 
enter into any nice train of reason- 
ing or motives to account for this 
characteristic, or to reconcile cruel- 
ties of the most shocking kind, when 
contrasted with traits of mildness 
and urbanity. They were different 
moods of the man, and in running 
back over the eventful years of his 
life, it becomes clear that civilization 
had never so completely gained the 
mastery over his m nd and heart, as 
not to desert him, without notice, 
the moment he heard the sound of 
the war-whoop. The fact that he 
could use the pen, supplied no insu- 
perable motives against his wield- 
ing the war club. His tomahawk 
and his Testament lay on the same 
shelf. The worst trait in his cha- 
racter is revealed in his tardiness to 
execute acts of purposed mercy. 
There was too often some impedi- 
ment, which served as an excuse, as 
when he had a ploughed ficld to 
cross to save Wells and his family, 
or a lame heel, or gave up the de- 
sign altogether, as in the case of 
Wisner, whom he construed it into 
an act of mercy to tomahawk. 

That he was, however, a man of 
an extraordinary firmness, courage 
and decision of character, is without 
doubt. But his fate and fortunes 
have not been such as to give much 
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encouragement to chiefs of the na- 
tive race in lending their influence 
to Europeans, or Anglo-European 
powers, who may be engaged in hos- 
tilities against each otber on this 
continent. Pontiac had realized this 
before him, and Tecumtha realized 
it after him. Neither attained the 
object he sought. One of these 
chiefs was assassinated; the other 
fell in battle, and Brant himself 
only survived the defeat of his cause, 
to fret out his latter days in vain at- 
tempts to obtain justice from the 
power which he had most loya'ly 
served, and greatly benefited. Had 
he been knighted at the close of the 
contest, instead of being shuffled 
from one great man to another, at 
home and abroad, it would have been 
an instance of a noble exercise of 
that power. But George III. seem- 
ed to have been fated, at all points, 
neither to do justice to his friends 
nor his enemies. 

Such was Brant, or Thayendane- 
gea, symbolically the Band of his 
tribe,* to whose lot it has fallen to 
act a more distinguished part, in the 
history of the colonies, as a consum- 
mate warrior, than any other abori- 
ginal chieftain who has arisen. And 
his memory was well worthy of the 
elaborate work in which his bio- 
grapher has presented him, in the 
most favorable points of view, amidst 
a comprehensive history of the bor- 
der wars of the revolution, without, 
however, concealing atrocities of 
which he was, perhaps sometimes 
unwillingly, the agent. 

A word, and but a word, will be 
added, as to some points connected 
with this chief’s character, which are 





*The name is usually translated, two 
sticks tied or united, 
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not in coincidence with the general- 
ly received opinion, or are now first 
introduced by way of palliation or 
vindication. We confess, that so 
far as the presence or absence of the 
Great Mobawk in the massacre of 
Wyoming is concerned, the state- 
ments are either inconclusive, or less 
satisfactory than could be wished. 
There was quite too much feeling 
sometimes ev.nced by his family, 
and particularly his son John, to 
permit us to receive the new version 
of the statement without some grains 
of allowance. An investigation is 
instituted by Col. Stone as to the 
immediate ancestry of Brant, and 
much importance is attached to the 
inquiry, whether he was descended 
from a line of hereditary chiefs. We 
think the testimony adverse to such 
@ supposition, and it affords no 
unequivocal proof of talents, that 
without such an adventitious cir- 
cumstance, certainly without being 
of the line of ruling chiefs, he ele- 
vated himself to be, not only the 
head chief and leader of his tribe, 
but of the Six Nations. Courtesy 
and popular will attach the title of 
chief or sachem to men of talents, 
courage or eloquence among our 
tribes generally; and while mere de- 
scent would devolve it upon a chief's 
son, whatever might be his charac- 
ter, yet this fact alone would be of 
little import, and give him little in- 
fluence, without abilities ; whereas 
abilities alone are found to raise 
men of note to the chieftainship, 
among all the North American 
tribes, whose customs and character 
are known. 

It has constituted no part of our 
object, in these general outlines, to 
examine minor points of the biogra- 
phy or history, upon which the in. 
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formation or the conclusions are not 
so satisfactory as could be wished, 
or may, indeed, be at variance with 
our opinions. One fact, however, 
connected with this name, it is not 
deemed proper to pass sub silentio. 
Brant is made to take a part in the 
Pontiac war, a contest arising on the 
fall of the French power in Canada 
in 1759, and when closed in 1763. 
Brant was, at its close, but twenty- 
one years of age, and had not, it is 
probable, finally returned {from his 
New England tutors. At any rate, 
there is no reason to suppose that, 
at that early period of his life and 
his influence, he could have had any 
participation in the events of the 
war. 

In the life of Red Jacket, or Sa- 
gcyewata, we have a different order 
of Indian intellect brought to view. 
He was an orator and a diplomatist, 
and was at no period of his life noted. 
for his skill as a warrior. Nay, there 
are indubitable proofs that his per- 
sonal courage could not always be 
“screwed up to the sticking point.” 
But in native intellect, he was even 
superior to Brant. He was, indeed, 
the Brant of the council, and often 
came down upon his opponents with 
bursts of eloquence, trains of argu- 
ment, or rhapsodies of thought, 
which were irresistible. And of him 
it may be symbolically said, that his 
tongue was his tomahawk, and the 
grandiloquent vocabulary of the 
Seneca language, his war-club. Nor 
has any native chieftain wielded the 
weapon to more purpose, or with a 
longer continued effect than the 
grcat Seneca orator. The specimens 
of his eloquence which have appear- 
ed in our newspapers for forty years 
or more, are still fresh in the memo- 
ry, and it was due and meet that 
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these should be collected and pre- 
served in a permanent shape, to- 
gether with such particulars of his 
life and career as could be obtained, 
This task has been performed by 
Col. Stone, in a manner which 
leaves nothing more to be attempt- 
ed on the subject. Much zeal and 
industry have been evinced in elicit- 
ing facts from every quarter where 
it was probable information could 
be had. And he has brougiat to- 
gether a body of contemporaneous 
proofs and reminiscences, touching 
this chief, which a few years would 
have put beyond the power of re- 
covery, and which a position less 
prominent than he occupied as a 
public journalist, might have ren- 
dered it difficult for another to col- 
lect. We need only refer to the 
names of Gen. P. B. Porter, Rev. J. 
Breckenridge, Mr. Parish, and Mr. 
Hosmer, to show the character of 
this part of his materials. 

Other chiefs of the native stock 
have produced occasional pieces of 
eloquence, or admired oratory, but 
Red-Jacket is the only prominent 
individual who has devot: d his whole 
career to it. That he did, indeed, 
excel, producing effects which no re- 
ported speech of his ever equa led 
did justice to, there are stiil many 
living to attest. In the question of 
land sales, which arose between the 
white and red races, there were fre- 
quent occasions to bring him out. 
And these, in the end, assumed a 
complicated shape, from either the 
vague nature, or ill understood con- 
ditions of prior grants. In all these 
discussions, he preserved a unity 
and consistency in the set of opin- 
ions he had adopted. He was op- 
posed to further sales, to removal, to, 
civilization, and to the introduction 
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of Christianity among his people. 
What Brant had done in politics, 
Red-Jacket repeated in morals. Both 
took the wrong side, and both fail- 
ed. But it is to be said of the 
Seneca orator, that he did not live 
to see the final defeat of that course 
of policy which he had so long and 
so ably advocated. 

It was remarked by Mr. Clinton, 
and the fact had impressed others, 
that the Iroquois, or Six Nations, 
excelled the other natives in elo- 
quence. Of this, their history, du- 
ring the supremacy of Holland and 
England iz New York, as given by 
Colden, furnishes ample proof. The 
speech of Garangula, against the 
Governor-General of Canada and 
his wily policy, is unexcelled, as a 
whole, by anything which even Red- 
Jacket had left in. print, though much 
of the effect of it is due to the supe- 
rior and heroic position occupied by 
the tribes for whom he spoke, Lo- 
gan, unexcelled by all others for his 
pathos and simplicity, it must be 
remembered, was also of this stock— 
Mingo, or Mengwe, as the Delawares 
pronounced it, being but a generic 
term for Iroqu >is; so that the trans- 
mission of this trait, from the proud 
era of the Iroquois confederacy down 
to modern days, is quite in keeping 
with the opinion quoted. 

It is to be wished that Col. Stone 
had supplied another link in the 
chain of Iroquois history, by favor- 
ing the public with the life of the 
noted Oneida chief, Shenandoah, for 
which materials mus‘ exist in the 
Ki:zkland family. 

The lives of the two men, Uncas 
and Miontonimo, whose leading acts 
are described in one of the volumes 
named in our caption, belong to an 
earlier period of history, and a dif- 
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ferent theater of action. Thescene 
changes from Western New York to 
the seaboard of Connecticut, Rnode 
Island, and, to some extent, Massa- 
chusetts. Uncas was the good ge- 
nius, the tutelary spirit, if we may 
so say, of the colony of Connecticut; 
and the best monument which that 
State could erect to his memory 
would be to change the unmeaning 
and worn out name of one of her 
counties, New London, for that of 
the noble and friendly chief, of 
whose forest kingdom it once form- 
ed part. From the first day that 
the English colonists set foot within 
it to the hour of his death, Uncas 
was the unwavering “friend of the 
white man,” as his biographer justly 
calls him. He was of that race whom 
history has, without making a par- 
ticle of allowance for savage igno- 
rance and hereditary prejudice, 
branded under the name of Pe- 
quods. They were of that type of 
languages and lineage, which was 
very well characterized generically, 
at least as far south as the original 
country of the Delawares; but which 
assumed a sub-type after crossing 
the Hudson, and was known east of 
that point under one of its superin- 
duced forms as the Mohegan. This 
term had been dropped by the Pe- 
quods, if it was ever their specific 
cognomen, but it is a proof, and we 
think avery conclusive proof, of the 
yet freshly remembered affiliation 
with Taminund* and the Manhat- 
tans, that Uncas, tho moment he 
revolted from King Sassacus, as- 
sumed the name of a Mohegan, and 
put himself at the head of that tribe, 
as it then existed within the boun- 





* The name of this chief is Anglicised in 
the word Tammany. 
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daries of Conrecticut. Or rather, he 
constituted the revolted Pequods a 
new tribe, under an old and respect- 
ed name, and he thus laid the foun- 
dation of the Uncas dynasty. Placed 
thus by circumstances in a position 
in which he sought an alliance with 
the early colonists, and finding his 
security in theirs, he was in fact the 
only lea ling chief of the times who, 
really, heartily, and faithfully sought 
their prosperity ard growth to the 
end. The rise of Uncas and Con- 
necticut thus began at one era; and, 
as the aliiance was founded on mu- 
tual interest and safety, it only grew 
stronger with time. A man of less 
force of character or natural sagacity 
than Uncas would have vacillated 
when he saw the colonists becoming 
more powerful and himself more 
weak as years rolled on, and would 
have been scduced to enter into al- 
liances for arresting the white man’s 
power, as other native chiefs had 
done. But all history concurs in 
showing that, under every circum- 
stance, and there were many of the 
most trying kind, he carried himself 
well, and avoided even a suspicion 
of his fidelity. 

Uncas was well qualified for a 
ruler both in mind and person. He 
possessed a fine figure, over six feet 
in height, a commanding voice, and 
a noble bearing. He was mild yet 
dignified in his manners. He was 
not only wise in council, but brave* 





*The terms “brave” and ‘ braves” 
used in a substantive sense, in this work, 
are n-ither English nor Indian. The In- 
dian term should be translated strong- 
heart, its literal import ; for it is one of the 
general rules of these languages, thit the 
operation of the adjective, as well as action 
of the verb, is uniformly marked upon the 
substantive—there being, indeed, different 

nflections of each subs.antive to denote 
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in war, as he evinced in many in- 
stances, but particularly in the bat- 
tle of Sachem’s Plain, in which he 
proved himself the bravest and most 
chivalrous of the brave. Yet his 
wisdom and moderation in govern- 
ing his people, and the well-balanced 
justice and consistency of his char- 
acter, give him a still higher reputa- 
tion, and establish his best claim to 
remembrance. In all the trials in 
which he was placed, in all the temp- 
tations he had to fly into a rage, and 
act out the savage, he sustained this 
character for wise deliberation; and 
by adhering to his first covenant 
with the English, and laying all his 
plans and grievances before the co- 
lonial courts, he raised himself in 
strength and reputation, and finally 
triumphed, first over Sassacus, and 
then over Miontonimo, the two 
greatest and most powerful of his 
imme iate contemporaries. 

If Uncas was the patron of Con- 
necticut, Miontonimo, with his fami- 
ly of the Narragansett chiefdom, was 
equally so of Khode Island. And it 
is from this obvious fact, probably, 
in part, that we find the historical 
notices of him, from the last quar- 
ter, decidedly more favorable to his 
general character than those ema- 
nating from the land of his enemy 
and his conqueror, Uncas. While 
there is no disagreement as to any 
historical fact or note, it is natura 
that some little shade of feeling of 
this nature should remain. We have 
noticed a similar feeling with respect 





whether this operation or action be caused 
by a noble or ignoble, or an animate or in 


animate object. Besides, as a mere matter 
of taste, we think the French term brave is 
one having but little claim to introduction 
into our lanfuage, burthened as it a.ready 
is with Amer:canisms, 
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to existing tribes and chie‘s, in the 
western world, where the inhabitants 
never fail to be imbued with those 
peculiar notions and traditions of 
the particular tribe about them, 
which represent the latter as the 
principal nation, and invest them 
with tribal traits of superiority. It 
is a feeling which leans to the better 
side of one’s nature, and does honor 
to men’s hearts; but the historian is 
obliged to look at such questions 
with a colder eye, and can never 
abate a tittle of the truth, although 
he may run counter to this local 
sympathy and bias. We could name 
some remarkable instances of this 
prejudice, if we were willing to di- 
gress, 

If Miontonimo be compared to 
Uncas, it will at once be seen that 
he lacked the latter’s sagacity and 
firmness of character. Had the Nar- 
ragansett listened to Sassacus, and 
formed a league with him, he would 
have crushed, for a time, the infant 
colony of Connecticut. This he de- 
clined, apparently, because it had 
the specific character of enabling 
Sassacus to put down Uncas. After 
the Pequod king had been defeated 
and fled to the Mohawks, Miontoni- 
mo was left in a position to assume 
the Pequod’s policy, and then tried 
to bring Uncas into just such a com- 
bination to fall upon the colonists, 
as he had himself refused, when the 
proposition came from Sassacus. As 
Uncas not only refused, but laid the 
scheme before his allies, Miontonimo 
went to war against him, with a 
largearmy. Uncas hastily prepared 
to meet him with a smaller force. 
They met on Sachem’s Plain, on the 
banks of the Shawtucket. Uncas, 
unwilling to see so many of his peo- 
ple slain in battle, nobly stepped 
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forward and proposed a personal 
combat, to decide the question of 
who should rule and who obey. It 
was declined, but the moment the 
reply was made, he threw himself on 
the plain, a signal, it seems, for his 
men to advance, and they came on 
with such an impulse that he won 
the day and took Miontonimo pris- 
oner. This capture was the act of 
one of his minor chiefs; but when 
his enemy was brought before him, 
he declined exercising his right of 
putting him to death, but determin- 
ed to refer the matter to the author- 
ities at Hartford. There it was found 
to be a knotty question, and finally 
referred to the General Court at 
Boston. The Court strengthened 
itself with the opinions of six dis- 
tinguished clergymen and several 
eminent civilians; and then decided 
that the Narragansett chief had 
justly forfeited his life by violating 
his political covenants with the colo- 
nies, but it might not be taken away 
by them. He must be remanded to 
Uncas, within his jurisdiction, and 
by him executed; but it was enjoin- 
ed, with a very poor compliment to 
the known mildness of the character 
of Uncas, that no needless cruelty 
should be practised. Here, then, 
the white man evinced less mercy 
than the red had done. Miontonimo 
was now released from his confine- 
ment, and conducted back to the 
very spot where he had first been 
taken prisoner, as he approached 
which, one of the Mohegans who 
accompanied him, keeping him in 
entire ignorance of his fate, raised 
his tomahawk as he walked behind 
him, and laid him dead at a blow. 
Whether the moral responsibility 
of this execution rests with the court 
or the executioner, we do not pro 
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pose particularly to inquire, nor to 
ascertain to what degree it was shuf- 
fled off, by directing an Indian to 
commit an act which it was unlawful 
for a white man and a Christian to 
perform. Had Uuceas slain his ad- 
versary in cold blood, after the ac- 
tion, the thing would have been in 
perfect accordance with Indian law. 
Had Miontonimo been a subject of 
either of the colonies of Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, or Massachusetts, 
and levied war, or committed any 
overt act of treason, his execution 
would have been in accordance with 
the laws of civilized nations. Neither 
condition happened. It was, how- 
ever, felt that the greater disturber 
of the colonies, after Sassacus, had 
now been caught. He had violated 


his covenant by going to war with- 
out apprising him. They did not 
believe he would keep any future 
covenants. The moral sense of the 
community would not be shocked, 


but rather gratified by his execution. 
This point was strongly signified to 
the court. But they could not le- 
galiy compass it. English law op- 
posed it. The customs of civilized 
. nations, in warring with each other, 
opposed it. Should a different rule 
be observed towards the aborigines? 
Did the dictates of sound judgment 
and common sense, did the precepts 
of Christianity—aye, “there was the 
1ub”—did the precepts of Chris- 
tianity sanction it? On full delib- 
eration—for the question was not 
decided in haste—neither of these 
points could be affirmatively an- 
swered. But while policy—the poli- 
cy of expediency, the lust of power, 
and the offended moral sense of an 
exposed and suffering community 
demanded, as it was thought, the 
death of the sachcm, still it was not 
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found that one whom they had ever 
treated, and then viewed, as a for- 
eign prince, legally considered, could 
be thus deprived of his life. Im- 
prisonment was not, as a permanent 
policy, resolved on. There was one 
course left to escape both dilemmas, 
and to avoid all censure. It was to 
restore things to the precise footing 
they had before his surrender. It 
was to hand him back to Uncas, 
without the expression of any deci- 
sion, leaving that chieftain to act as 
he deemed fit. They remanded him, 
indeed, but went one step too far, 
by first deciding in a formal court, 
after months of deliberation, in the 
course of which the clergy and gen- 
try (this is a term that would be 
proper to the times) had been for- 
mally consulted, and directed his 
death, stipulating only that heshould 
not be killed with cruelty. If there 
was not something that smacks of 
the want of true and noble dealing 
in this—if it accorded with the bland 
precepts of Christianity, to do unto 
others as you would that others 
should do unto you—if the act did 
not, in fine, partake of the very spirit 
of Jesuitism in the worse sense in 
which the word has been adopted 
into the language, we have, we con- 
fess, formed a totally wrong idea of 
its meaning. 

A case, in some respects similar 
to this, happened in modern times, 
which may be thought to contrast 
rather strongly with the above ex- 
ample of Puritan mercy. The rea- 
sous for a capital punishment were, 
indeed, far more cogent, and the 
community called out strongly for 
it, and would have sustained it. It 
was the capture of Black Hawk, 
which, it will be recollected, tok 
place during the first Presidentia 
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term of General Jackson. Black 
Hawk had levied war within the 
boundaries of one of the States, on 
lands ceded by treaty, and organ- 
ized a confederacy of Indian tribes, 
which, though broken up in part, 
chiefly through the failure of the 
other tribes to fulfill their engage- 
ments with him, yet required for its 
suppression the entire disposable 
force of the Union. T..e Sac chief 
was finally captured on Indian ter- 
ritory, in the act of fleeing west of 
the Mississippi. He was imprison- 
ed, and the case referred to the 
Government for decision. He had 
broken his treaty covenants. He 
had not only made war, but in its 
outbreak and its continuance, had 
been guilty of countenancing, at 
least, the most shocking barbarities. 
He had, indeed, opened the scene by 
cruelly murdering the agent of the 
Government, the representative of 
the President, in the person of Mr. 
St. Vrain. The comwunity, the 
Western States particularly, called 
loudly for his execution. There 
could be no security, it was said, if 
such a bloody fe.low was allowed to 
roam at large. He had forfeited his 
life a thousand times. There was, 
indeed, the same popular feeling 
against him, which had existed in 
New England, one kundred and 
ninety years before, against Mion- 
tonimo. But could he have been 
legally executed? And if so, was it, 
indeed, the true policy? Was it 
noble—was it high-minded? Was 
it meting out exact and regular jus- 
tice to men with red skins as well as 
white? It was thought that all these 
questions must be negatively an- 
swered; and the bold Sac insurgent 
was sent home, accompanied by an 
officer of the army, to secure his 
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comfort and safety, and thus to see 
that a wise and merciful decision 
should be faithfully carried out, and 
popular indignation be prevented 
from wreaking itself, in the assassi- 
nation of the chief. 

In closing these remarks, it may 
appear selfish to express the hope 
that Mr. Stone, to whom we are al- 
ready indebted for these spirited, 
comprehensive, and well written vol- 
umes, should still further employ his 
peu in adding to the sum of these 
obligat ons. But he has so well 
studied the field in its historical 
bearing, so far at least as relates to 
the eastern department of the Union, 
that we know of no one to whom 
the labor would present less of the 
character of a task. We are in want 
of a good account of Philip, or Meta- 
com, the energetic sachem of the 
Pokenokets, who impersonated so 
fully the wild Indian character and 
views, and battled so stoutly against 
the occupancy of New England by 
the Saxon race. In showing up to 
modern t mes such a man, we think 
a biography would derive very deep 
interest, and it would certainly be a 
new experiment to take up the abo- 
riginal views and opinions of the 
invading race, and thus write, as it 
were, from within, instead of without 
the circle of warlike action. In this 
way, their combinations, efforts and 
power, would better appear, and re- 
dound more to the credit of the 
aboriginal actorg, as warriors and 
heroes. As it is, history only al- 
ludes to them as conspirators, rebels, 
traitors, or culprits, as if the fact of 
their opposing the egress of civilized 
nations, who were in all respects 
wiser and better, were sufficient to 
blot out all their right and claim to 
soil and sovereignty of the land of 
their forefathers, and they were, in 
fact, bound to stand back, and give 
it up, nolens volens, 
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IRELAND AND ITS CONDITION. 


For many years, those who have 
observed the progress of affairs in 
Ireland, have looked for some great 
and terrible calamity, as the inevi- 
table result of the course of events. 
The state of Ireland has long been 
a subject of extreme anxiety to the 
English government; and the re- 
ports of poor-law commissioners 
were, many years since, filled with 
warnings upon the existing and con- 
tinually increasing misery, and many 
and various have been the schemes 
proposed for its relief. But an es- 
tablished church, which draws its 
revenues from the labor of the many; 
an impracticable arisiocracy, and the 
inveterate prejudices of the English 
people against everything Irish, are 
powerful reasons why the govern- 
ment, if so disposed, could take no 
step in advance. And even when 
the accumulated evils result in fam- 
ine, and a rapid depopulation by 
starvation, awakens the sympathy 
and elicits the aid of the civilized 
world, the movements of the British 
government are slow and inefficient, 
tending rather to aggravate than to 
alleviate. Much has been said and 
written on the causes of Irish dis- 
tress; and evefy individual who 
discusses the question ascribes it, 
according to his particular bias, to 
some one of the many evils that have 
borne upon that unhappy country. 
Tue English government and influ- 
ential press are very desirous of 
inducing the belief that it is the 
indolence of the people alone that 
has produced the disaster. Since 


the independence of these United 
States, Ireland has annually sent 
forth numbers of her people to avail 
themselves of the plenty and free- 
dom, political and religious, that 
our country and institutions offer. 
From the commencement of the 
present century, the number of 
Irish, with their increase, who have 
settled among us, cannot be less 
than 2,000,000, or one-fourth the 
present population of Ireland itself. 
In no case does this large population 
display that indolence and poverty 
for which that of Ireland is so con- 
spicuous. If indolence is so inherent 
in the Irish character, as English 
statesmen would have us believe, in 
justification of their own agency in 
producing the present state of af- 
fairs, why is it that a few years’ resi- 
dence of the same people on our 
shores converts them into an active, 
energetic, industrious, and frugal 
race? What becomes of that “ dog- 
ged indolence,” which is said to pre- 
fer starvation to industry? Where 
is that turbulent love of anarchy, 
which makes the presence of an 
armed force always necessary in 
Ireland? By what process is it 
that the most desperate, indolent, 
and poverty-stricken Irishman, be- 
comes, on American soil, the fru -al, 
industrious, and thriving citizen? 
Why is it that those Irish whose 
physical distress in Ireland induced 
them to exile themselves, have been 
enabled, from the State of New York 
alone, to spare $2,000,000 from their 
earnings in a single year, to relieve 
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miseries that are constantly increas- 
ing under British misrule? These 
are facts which should induce the 
English statesmen to pause and re- 
flect, whether it is indeed the “im- 
providence” of the Irish people or 
the injustice of England that has pro- 
duced the present fearful calamity. 

Meetings in favor of Ireland have 
often been held throughout the 
United States, and all sects of reli- 
gion have cheerfully worked togeth- 
er in most perfect harmony in aid 
of the common object. Under the 
auspices of the general committee 
for the relief of Ireland, in 1847, the 
Catholic Bishop of New York de- 
livered an address on the antecedent 
causes of the famine, before an im- 
mense concourse assembled at the 
Tabernacle in New York—a place 
set apart for Presbyterian worship. 
The Right Rev. lecturer described 
Treland as follows: 


‘‘Treiand, as you F-ow, is not larger in 
its geographical extent than two-thirds of 
the State of New York. An island on the 
western borders of Europe, its bold coast 
is indented with capacious bays and safe 
harbors. For its size, it has many large 
and navigable rivers ; and it is said that no 
part of tue island is more than fifty miles 
from tide-water. Its climate is salubrious, 
although humid with the healthy vapors of 
the Atlantic ; its hills ( ike its history) are 
canopied, tor the most part, wiih clouds ; 
its sunshine is more rare, but for that very 
reason, it for no o.her, far more smiling 
and beautiful than ever beamed from Ita- 
lian skies. Its mountains are numerous 
and lofty ; its green valleys fertile as the 
plains of Egypt, enriched by the overflow- 
ings of the Nile. There is no country on 
the globe that yields a larger aver ge of 
the substantial things which God has pro- 
vided for the support and sustenance of 
human life. And yet there it is, that man 
has found himself for generations in squalid 
misery, in tattered garments—otten, as at 
present, haggard and emaciated with hun- 
ger ; his social state a contrast and an eye- 
sore in the midst of the beauty and riches 
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of nature that smile upon him, as if in 
cruel mockery of his unfortunate and ex- 
ceptional condition.” 

In discussing the causes that have 
produced this great difference be- 
tween the natural wealth of the 
country and the miseries of its peo- 
ple, the learned Bishop ascribed it 
to three leading causes: Ist, in- 
completeness of conquest ; 2d, bad 
government ; 3d, a defective and vi- 
cious system of social economy. We 
apprehend that these three heads 
will ultimately merge themselves in 
one, viz.: intolerance in religious and 
pol.tical matters—chiefly the former. 
That the conquest was incomplete 
was a matter of course ; no conquest 
is complete when hostilities first 
close, however completely the mili- 
tary force of the conquered may be 
broken. It is only through amalga- 
mation of the interests of the pecple 
that it ultimately can become per- 
fected. When, however, the con- 
querors seek, through long centuries, 
to create and perpetuate the most 
unjust distinctions between the sub- 
ject many and the ruling few, the 
result must always be what has oc- 
curred in Ireland, viz.: a nation of 
people without a market for their 
labor, or a hold upon their native 
soil. When Henry II. obtained from 
Nicholas Breakspear—the only Eng- 
lishman who ever occupied the chair 
of Saint Peter—a bull authorizing 


“him to assume sovereignty over Ire- 


land, the barons of England refused 
to act under it; and the mission as 
well as the invasion was laid aside, 
until intestine broils induced, an 
Irish chief to call in successfully the 
aid of the English. Under the pre- 
vious laws of Ireland, no permanent 
right in landed property appears to 
have been recognized, and, as a con- 
sequence, industry could not thrive 
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From that time, down to 1691, the 
history of Ireland is merely that of 
a struggle between the holders of 
grants of land from the king and 
the people of the country. Under 
James I., 2,800,000 acres were es- 
cheated to the crown, chiefly in Ui- 
ster, under pretence of the rebellion 
of the Earls Tyrone and Tyrconnel. 
Under Cromwell, the forfeitures 
reached 7,800,000 acres; and under 
William III, 1,000,000—makivg, in 
three confiscations, 11,600 000 acrcs, 
out of a total surface of 12,000,000 
Irish acres; or, as Lord Ciare re- 
marked, in a speech on the Union— 

‘The whole of Ireland was confiscated, 
with the exception ot the esta‘es of five or 
six families of Irish blood, some of whum 
had been attainted in the reign of Henry 
VIII., but recovered their possessions be- 
fore Tyrone’s rebellion, anc had the goad 
fortune to escape the pillage of the English 
republic, inflicted by Cromwell; and no 
inconsiderabie portion of the isiand has 
been confiscated twice, or perhaps thrice, 
in the course of a century. The situation 
of the Irish nat:on, at the revolution, stands 
unparalleled in this respect, in the history 
ot the civilized world.” 

In 1691, the “Treaty of Lime- 
rick,” made by William III., guar- 
anteed to the Catholics the same 
religious privileges that they enjoyed 
under Charles II. The treaty was, 
however, no sooner signed than the 
penal code was promulgated. The 


object of the code was to extirpate, 


the Catholic religion. This code and 
the efforts under it were rigorously 
carried out through a long century 
down to 1768. The principal provi- 
sions of the code were passed during 
the reigns of Ann, George I., and 
George IL, and provided that Popish 
fathers should be prohibited from 
being guardians to their own child- 
ren who were Protestants. No Pro- 
testant could marry a Papist having 
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an estate in Ireland. Papi ts cou:d 
not purchase real estate, nor lease it 
for more than thirty-one years; and 
if a lease produced more profit than 
one-third the rent, the right under 
it should cease in favor of an inform- 
ing Protestant. The estate of a 
Papist was required to be divided 
among his children or collateral re- 
latives at his death. Papists were 
excluded from residence in Galway 
and Limerick. Voters at elections 
were obliged to take an oath of abju- 
ration and allegiance. Papists were 
prvhibited from teaching, either pub- 
licly or privately. The following 
rewards were offered for discovering 
Popish clergymen and schoolmas- 
ters: for a bishop or archbishop, 
£50 ; regular priest, £20; school- 
master, £10. No Papist to take 
more than two apprentices, except 
in the linen trade. Papists were not 
to sit as grand jurors. Papists must 
find Protestant substitutes for mili- 
tia, and pay doublee Popish priests 
celebrating marriage between Pro- 
testants and Caiholics were to be 
capitally punished. These and a host 
ot other provisions sufficiently attest 
the warfare carried on against the 
people. When tbis penal code, sub- 
stituted for the treaty signed by the 
British king, in violation of all faith 
and justice, was published, emigra- 
tion tvok place to a great extent. 
The records in the military offices of 
Paris show that, from 1691 to 1745, 
450,000 Irishmen died in the service 
of France. The Catholic clergy, 
clinging to their creeds and congre- 
gations, held their assemblages in 
the caves and glens throughout the 
country. Let us see what effect 
these barbarities had in extirpating 
the Catholic religion. The follow- 
ing are the returns of the numbers 
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of each made to Parliament in 1731 
and in 1834; 

1731. 1834. Increase. 
Protestants.. 700,451 1,516.228 815,777 
Catholics... ..1,309,768 6,427,712 5,117,944 

One would suppose that, with such 
results, laws so atrocious would be 
modified. Of these laws, Edmund 
Burke writes : 

*“*The laws made in Ireland acainst Pa- 
pists were as bloody as any of those enacted 
by the Popish princes and states ; and when 
these laws were not bloody they were worse ; 
they were slow, cruel, outrageous in thei 
nature, and kept men alive only to insult 
in their persons every one of their rights 
and feelings of humanity. * * * You 
abhorred this code as I did, for its vicious 
perfection. For I must doit justice. It 
was @ complete system, full of coherence 
and consistency; well digested and well 
composed in allits parts. It was a machine 
of wise and elaborate contrivance, and as 
well fitted for the oppression, impoverish- 
ment, and degradation of the people, and 
the debasement in them of human nature 
itself, as ever proceeded from the perveried 
ingenuity of man.” 

The effect of these laws, although 
they did not win to Protestantism 
any considerable portion of the peo- 
ple, had a lasting and terrible effect 
upon Irish character. Those Catho- 
lies who could not, or would not, 
emigrate, finding themselves cut off 
from any chance of profit or pros- 
perity in industrial pursuits, tur. ed 
their fields from tillage to pas- 
turage, and sought a frugal liv- 
ing among the animals they rais- 
ed. The adherents of the conquer- 
ors becoming possessed of the land, 
soon found themselves compelled 
to employ the Catholic population 
about them; and under such cir- 
cumstances they could expect no 
better tenantry than a lazy, because 
reluctant—an ignorant and intract- 
able people. This abandonment of 
tillage soon began to be felt, and an 
act of Pariiament sought to compel 
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all land-holders to keep five acres 
out o! every hundred under tillage. 
The woolen trade was suppressed 
by the government in order that it 
might not compete with that of 
England, and the emigration of the 
wealthy Catholics abstracted much 
of the nation’s property and indus- 
try. During the lapse of a century 
it was prohibited to teach Catholic 
schools—to take Catholic appren- 
tices in trades ; and it was requisite 
that Catholic estates should be di- 
vided among children or collateral 
kindred. And the government that 
enforced these laws on a subject na- 
tiou, now complains that the people 
are lazy and ignorant, and that the 
land is too much subdivided. This 
is certainly the excess of impudence. 
Even as the United States now hold 
out to famishing Ireland almost its 
only means of relief, so did our re- 
volutionary struggle first give her 
the means of breaking her thraldom. 
Ireland was, in 1770, drained of 
troops for America, and the govern- 
ment compelled to arm volunteers, 
headed by large landed proprietors 
in the interests of ‘he government ; 
and tuose volunteers succeeded in 
obtain ng some modification of the 
brutal laws that had so long op- 
pressed the country. Mischief, of 
the growth of a century, was not, 
however, to be rooted out in a day. 

From the leading events to which 
we have slightly alluded, it has, of 
necessity, resulted, that while Ire- 
land has been annually taxed £900,- 
000, or $4,500,000, for the support 
of the Protestant church, and over 
£5,000,000, or $25,000,000, for the 
imperial government, making $30,- 
000,000, in addition to £5,000,000, 
or $25,0. 0,000, the estimated amount 
drawn by-absentee landlords, mak- 
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ing an annual drain of $56,000,000, 
there has been no means by which 
industry could be exercised to pro- 
duce such asum. Wemay imagine 
what would be the case with the 
United States if the whole cotton 
crop were annually paid to England 
in tribute, in one form or another, 
without a shilling equivalent return- 
ing into the country. The last de- 
gree of poverty and destitution 
would overwhelm the whole people. 
The continual drain of capital from 
the country into England whence 
none returns, not only diminishes 
the capital of the agriculturists, but 
prevents any communication with 
which to employ the poor. The 
consequence is, that four-fifths of 
the whole population depend solely 
upon a patch of land as the means 
of subsistence. More than 6,000,000 
people in Ireland close each year as 
they began it, viz.: without having 
added a dollar to the nation’s wealth. 
Each year has found Ireland drained 
of more than it bas produced, and 
constantly inereasing distress has 
resulted. Such a state of things 
could not be beneficia] to the land- 
lords, and consequently, according 
to a recent Parliamentary statement 
in 1847, the land of Ireland was in- 
debted £100,000,000, and realized 
but little profit to the owners, not- 
withstanding the exorbitant rents 
they charge for it. 

Lord Clements drew up, from evi- 
dence before the poor commission- 
ers, a table, showing that the high- 
est average of farms in the best 
counties of Ireland, were twenty to 
fifty acres. In the province of Con- 
naught, the average was four acres ; 
in Uister eight to ten. The chief 
system of culture seems to be what 
is called “ conacre,” by whi¢h a hold- 
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er of alarge farm divides up hisold 
grass-land into slips, varying from 
a perch to half an acre, and lets 
them out to cottiers at rates varying 
from $35 to $85 per acre. The ten- 
ant pares and burns off the grass, 
invariably planting potatoes, as that 
which will yield the greatest nutri- 
ment from a given space. But lit- 
tle attention is paid to the culture ; 
and when harvest arrives, the ten- 
ant must pay the rent before he re- 
moves the crop. To raise this rent 
is the great struggle, and the sale of 
pigs in England to effect it, is taken 
as an evidence of prosperity, when 
it is but the sign of distress. On 
the yield of the potato patch de- 
pends the cottier and his family the 
year round. When that fails, the 
only resort is to live on roots and 
weeds, beggary or desperation. No 
year passes in which this failure 
does not take place in some part of 
the island. In the famine of 1847, 
it was only more extensive than 
usual, and panic and the mismanage- 
ment of the government greatly aug- 
mented the evil. These miserable 
cottiers, who have been so oppress- 
ed, had to pay tithes, church rates, 
taxes, rent, &c., and that which they 
received for the money so paid, was 
the presence of 20,000 soidiers, to 
prevent those who starve from help- 
ing themselves when they can find 
it. The rents paid by these people 
go too frequenily to feed the riot- 
ous living of an absentee owner in 
London or Paris. Their connection 
with the patch they hold, is only for 
the year; when the rent is paid, 
and the potatoes dug, the transac- 
tion is done, and another patch will 
be taken for the succeeding year. 
When we recollect that four-fifths of 
the Irish people depend in this man. 
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ner for food, and become aware that 
all those potato crops have failed, 
we may gather a faint idea of the 
extremity of the existing misery- 
.In other countries, the people have 
all many resources. The potato is 
only part of their laborer’s diet. 
They have manufactures, and com- 
merce, and capital, to procure fo- 
reign supplies equal to their defi- 
ciency at home. They have large 
accumulations, both of money and 
of stock, and food, which enable 
them to draw on their neighbors, 
and on the future. The vast popu- 
lation of Ireland is only provisioned 
for one year. Of a food which no 
human ingenuity can preserve long- 
er than one year, it raises just 
enough to last one year. That is 
the one string to its bow. Reduce 
it by an inch or two, and the bow is 
useless. There are tribes which live 
on the fish that visit their shores ; 
the shoal changes its route, and they 
perish. There are tribes which live 
by the chase ; the deer are extermi- 
nated, and so are their pursuers. 
The peasant reckons not quite from 
day to day, but, what is not much 
better, from year to year. He puts 
into the ground as much as ona 
narrow calculation will serve for a 
twelve-month. It falls short, and 
he mast starve for a month or two. 
He may be helped by his neighbors, 
but all being in the same situation, 
how are all to be helped ? 

When this great calamity threat- 
ened, the British aristocracy, led by 
the Duke of Wellington, refused to 
modify the duties on foreign food. 
The wailing cry of starving millions 
rousing the public mind, forced the 
heartless oligarchy to relax their 
hold upon the supplies of bread, and 
a weak and shiftless administration 
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undertook, in a tardy and inefficient 
mauner, to rem dy the distress they 
had created. In a trial of their 
scheme for a few months, they found 
that they had fearfully augmented 
the evil, and they have been forced 
to abandon it for another half-mea- 
sure—a reluctant, grudging loan of 
a few millions, say £8,000,000, to 
feed 8,000,000 people, or $5 per 
head to feed human beings for a 
year. Ob! wonderful exhibition of 
British munificence! 

When the utter destituticn of Ire- 
land became apparent, the govern- 
ment, utterly at a loss how to meet 
the evil, projected a scheme by which 
it would be the monopolising em- 
ployer in Ireland. Under this plan, 
it was proposed t> improve roads 
and construct public works, on which 
to employ the destitute, and pay 
them out of the public purse. The 
mode ef proceeding was for local 
* presentment sessions” to pass upon 
proposed works, which, when so en- 
dorsed, were referred to a board of 
public works, and if adopted by it, 
labor was immediately commenced, 
and those recommended by relief 
committees were employed. The 
number so employed had reached, 
at the close of February, 1846, 680,- 
000, who, with their dependents, 
comprised over 3,000,000 of the po- 
pulation. The effect of this plan 
was to paralyze all individual indus- 
try—to draw from the production of 
food not only those who were desti- 
tute, but well-conditioned farmers, 
Near twelve ‘thousand responsible 
men were made overseers and offi- 
cers to the army of laborers. Per- 
haps the worst effect ot the govern- 
ment has been to promote that 
proneness of the Irish to depend 
upon some one other than them- 
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selves, or that indisposition to “ put 
their own shoulder to the wheel.” 
It induced the idea that government 
was to support them all, and bya 
very natural operation, vastly aug- 
mented the deficiency of food. As 
thus, we have described what is 
called conacre. In 1845, the pota- 
toes were diseased to some extent, 
and after the cottier had paid his 
rent, and dug his crop, he found it, 
in many cases, less than sufficient. 
The next year, when harvest ap- 
proached, a man who had held per- 
haps an acre on conacre, and hav- 
ing, perhaps, fifty dollars rent to 
pay, would walk over the field and 
calculate the probable extent of the 
rot, and during his hesitation as to 
paying the money for the crop, and 
run the risk of the injury it might 
have sustained, the government pro- 
jec. of employing him upon public 
works, decided him against paying 
the rent, and in favor of keeping 
the money, and obtaining public 
employ. The report of the Board 
of Public Works stated : 


‘‘The fact is, that when the disease in 
the potato was genera ly proclaimed, per- 
sons holding conacre threw it up, refusing 
to pay the rent; the potatoes remained un- 
dug; those that were sound continued so 
up to the frost, and the people have by de- 
grees been taking them up. i expest, 
when the land shali be ploughed up in the 
spring, that there will be found a considerable 
quantity that will be serviceable as food.” 


The effect of this non-payment of 
rent, and being fed with imported 
food from the earnings on the pub- 
lic works, was a great increase in 
the deposits in savings banks. The 
reports of the Commissariat and of 
the Board of Public Works, stated, 
that in Belfast, Cork, Clonmel, Tip- 
perary and Clare, the abundance of 
cash and the amount of deposits is 
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altogether unprecedented. A por- 
tion of these deposits arose, doubt- 
less, from the insecurity of property, 
and the indisposition to make the 
usual investments. The evils that 
have grown directly out of this pub- 
lic works system, have been shown 
to be so great that it has been aban- 
doned, and a new system of half- 
way measures been adopted, which 
involved a loan of £8 000,000, or, 
say, $40,000,000, to be expended in 
food, one-half of which was to be a 
loan on Irish property, and the 
other to be paid by the people of 
England. As, however, in the case 
of the public works scheme, $10,- 
000,009 of the public expenditure 
was advanced on security of Irish 
property, and one-half of that sum 
was remitted by the new measure, 
so will probably the new loan be all 
charged upon the British people. 
The loan was taken by the London 
capitalists at a rate of £89 in money 
for £100 3 per cent. stock. When 
we reflect on the emergency of the 
case, its causes and consequences, 
the vast resources of the British 
empire, and the energies it has put 
forth on former occasions, we are 
struck with the trifling nature of 
her plans to relieve 6,000,000 of des- 
titute persons, forming an integral 
portion of Great Britain. During 
the French wars—1600 to 1815— 
England expended $2 500,000,000 
to check the growth of human liber- 
ty upon the continent of Europe. 
In order to promote quarrels, wiih 
which the people of England had 
no concern whatever, the govern- 
ment gave, in money and munitions, 
$500,000,000, as guaranties to the 
European governments, to enable 
them to keep armies afoot. Tho 
only result to the British people has 
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been a severe struggle of fifty years’ 
duration to pay the interest on those 
sums. In 1855, to liberate 780,993 
negroes in the West Indies, England 
gave $109,000,000. Thatis, she con- 
tracted a loan for £20,000,000, which 
was taken in London at £86 9s. 5d. 
for £100 of 3 per cent. stock, and 
was all paid in six months. In 1847, 
she offered $40,000,000 to feed 5,000,- 
000 Irish. If the freedom of 780,- 
993 negroes was wort £20,000,000, 
surely the lives of 5,000,000 Irish 
are worth at least as much! Eng- 
lish philanthropy does not, however, 
run in favor of the Irish. What few 
favors she grants them are accom- 
panied by the foulest abuse. The 
results of her black sympathy are 
thus hewailed by the London Times 
of December 21st, 1846 : 


‘© No one, even superficially acquainted 
with our sugar colonies, pretends to deny, 
that, since the year 1838, labor always has 
been, and still is, most seriously deficient. 
It .s quite idle to say thatthe hands, which 
were numerous enough and strong enough 
when working with the shackles of a slave, 
must and ought to be amply sufficient un- 
der the invigorating influence of freedom, 
These are mere theories, The unhappy 
colonists have been forced to sound, and 
have found them hollow. The liberated 
negro in the West Indies does not work, 
He shows an occasional and imperfect in- 
dustry when the pressure of some particu- 
lar want or desire impels him to seek the 
means of gra-ification. But as for regular 
and continuous labor, it is not to be ex- 
pected from him. In course of time, per- 
haps, when the slave generation is depart- 
ed, and others are sprung up in their room, 
‘who have not known bondage,’ the case 
may be different. We do not say that it 
will not be different; but meanwhile, and 
pending the great experiment, the planter 
is ruined, Whilst humanitarians at home 
are prating vf the horrors of slavery, the 
free subject of Great Britain is losing his 
land, his money, his every means, Africa 
is guarded as if it were holy ground, and 
Juuaica is leit to waste. Such are the ef- 
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fects of humanity that has not its founda” 
tion in justice.” 


It is no doubt the case, that the 
great cause for the parsimony of 
Great Britain to Ireland, is the 
struggle between cap tal and labor— 
between affluence and industry. Hi- 
therto the former has been compara- 
tively exempt from the burdens of 
government and state expenses. 
While the nobles and gentry made 
and persevered in unjust wars, the 
people alone, have been compelled 
to pay the expenses. Property has 
accumulated and increased in value, 
while the value of labor has been 
diminished by onerous taxation. 
Enormous wealth on one hand, and 
extreme poverty on the other, has 
resulted in disaster. In the words 
of Bishop Hughes— 


‘Tt is an appalling reflection, that out 
of the active and productive industry of 
Great Britain and Ireland, provision must 
be made for the support of between four 
and five millions of paupers. This number 
will be increased by every depressing cri- 
sisin commerce and in trade; by every 
blight of sterility which Providence per- 
mits to fall on the fields of the husband- 
man; and the experiment of Sir Robert 
Peel, in imposing on the wealthy an income 
tax, may be regarded as a premonitory 
warning that, although the time may not 
yet have arrived, it is approaching, and, 
perhaps at no very remote distance, when 
the mountains of individual wealth in Eng- 
land shall be made comparatively low, and 
the valleys of pauperism will be partially 
filled up.” 


In this transition from indirect to 
direct taxes, wh.ch is now in rapid 
progress throughout the world, we 
find the weaithy law-makers of Eng- 
land chary of their loans. Twenty 
million pounds, merely to change 
the condition of a few thousand 
blacks, who were in no state of phy- 
sical suffering, was readily granted 
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when labor was to pay it; but when 
property and vast estates were to be 
taxed for state expenses, eight mil- 
lions, to feed and sustain life in 
8,000,000 British subjects, or less 
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than $4 per head for a year, was 
much | 

Thus ever has been the condition 
of Ireland under British rule. 
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Tuz seventeenth century was in 
some respects the most celebra‘ed 
epoch of the English Church ; then 
arose her sublime religious poets, 
her ablest preachers, her most learn- 
ed scholars. Of the divines of this 
period, a choice collection may be 
made under the title which we have 
prefixed to this article. As we have 
never seen this school classed toge- 
ther and discriminated as such, we 
shall be at some pains to represent 
their common creed and governing 
principles. Macintosh, in his sketch 
of Cudworth, has done this so neat- 
ly in a single sentence, that we quote 
it for its comprehensive generality : 
“Taught by the errors of their time, 
they considered religion as consist- 
ing, not in vain efforts to explain 
unsearchable mysteries, but in pu- 
rity of heart, exalted by pious feel- 
ings, and manifested by virtuous 
conduct.” This doctrine was held 
in all its integrity, and without li- 
mitation, by More, Cudworth, and 
Norris. 

These writers were the leaders of 
the school of divinity—we would ca'l 
Platonic. Next to the sacred writ- 
ings, Plato was their authority. 
They received him as a true teacher, 
a legislator of virtue. His mystical 
tenets found a congenial soil in their 


enthusiastic hearts. Two of these 
divines, Mcre and Norris, were poets 
as well as philosop ic theologians ; 
and Cudworth’s philosophy has a 
strong vein of fanciful speculat on 
in it. Their system was pretty much 
the same with that maintained Ly 
Malebranche. The views of this 
matter, asexpressed in the follow- 
ing passage, may stand as a pretty 
fair exposition of, and close approx- 
imation to, the tenets of the Eng- 
lish Platonists, and especially of 
Norris, who was the avowed disci- 
ple of the French philosopber: 
“There is one parent virtue, the 
universal virtue, the virtue whicu 
renders us just and perfect, the vir- 
tue which will one day render us 
happy. Itisthe only virtue. It is 
the love of the universal order as it 
eternally existed in the Divine Rea- 
son, where every created reason con- 
templates it. This order is com- 
posed of practical as well as specu- 
lative truth. Reason perceives the 
moral superiority of one being over 
another as immediately as the quali- 
ty of the radii of the same circle. 
The relative perfection of beings is 
that part of the immovable order to 
which men must conform their own 
opinions and their conduct. The 
love of order is the whole of virtue, 
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and conformity to order constitutes 
the morality of actions.” The lat- 
ter part of this paragraph coincides 
more nearly with Clarke and the Ra- 
tional School of Morality. 

The life of Dr. More has been writ- 
ten by Richard Ward, a biographer 
who had evidently served n» ap- 
prenticeship to his trade. It is one 
of the most rambling, desultory 
books we have ever looked into, an 
eulogy throughout, and in some 
places too extravagant for the zeal 
of the most ardent admirers of More. 
Still, the book is valuable from the 
variety and amount of original mat- 
ter it contains—scraps of More’s 
writings and specimens of his table- 
talk. More wasa man of “ singular 
experiences,” at once visionary, mys- 
tic, and an enthusiast, and yet a 
subtle thinker, gifted with consider- 
able fancy, and of as pure a spirit 
as was ever enclosed in human bo- 
dy. Being frequently requested to 
write his life, he used to answer 
briefly, thet if it were written it was 
such as would not be believed. He 
was born in the year 1641, in Lin- 
colnshire. Though often pressed 
to accept of great dignities in the 
church, he preferred a secluded way 
of life, and spent his time princi- 
pally at his university. 

He used to say of himself, that he 
had, “as a fiery arrow, been shot into 
the world, and he hoped that he had 
hit the mark.” In excuse for his 
wonderful relations he somewhere 
says: “There is no notable Chris- 
tian that will not seem to have some- 
thing of madness in him.” Of his 
own person he and his biographer 
seemed to have had a very exalted 
opinion arising irom his uncommon 
purity. Indeed, Mr. Ward, without 
More’s genius, appears to have pos- 
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sessed at least equal simplicity, and 
to have had the bump of admiration 
pretty fully developed. He seemed 
to regard More as “ perfection of a 
man.” More was unquestionably a 
most tolerant, and yet zealous Chris- 
tian; an ingenious and fancifal 
thinker ; a scholar of great acquisi- 
tion and without pedantry. He was 
our English Fenelon, equally sweet 
in temper, gay and cheerful in his 
innocent mirth, »nd with that strong 
tendency to mysticism to which 
those men are liable who unite great 
acuteness of understanding to a 
beautiful gentleness of disposition. 

In our notice of Cudworth we fol- 
low the criticism of Mackintosh. 
‘His mind was more of an ancient 
than a modern philosopher. He of- 
ten indulged in that sort of amal- 
gamation of fancy with speculation, 
the delight of the Alexandrian doc- 
tors, with whom he was most fami- 
liarly conversant ; and the intellec- 
tual system, both in thought and 
expression, has an old and foreign 
air, not unlike a translation from the 
work of a late Platonist.” 

Though his life was directed to 
the assertion of Divine Providence, 
and though his philosophy was im- 
bued with the religious spirit of 
Pla‘onism, yet he had placed Chris- 
tianity too purely in the love of God 
and man to be considered as having 
much regard to those controversies 
about rites and opinions with which 
zealots disturb the world. They re- 
presented him as having fallen into 


the same heresy with. Milton and 
Clarke, ‘and some of them even 
charged him with atheism, for no 
other reason than that he was not 
afraid to state the atheistic difficul- 
ties in their fullest force. As blind 
anger heaps inconsistent accusation 
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on each ‘other, they called him, af 
least an Arian, Armenian or a Deist. 
* * * It is an interesting 
incident in the life of a philosopher, 
(concludes our benevolent critic,) 
that Cudworth’s daughter, Lady 
Maysham, had the honor to nurse 
the infirmities and watch the last 
breath of Mr. Locke, who was op- 
posed to her father in speculative 
philosophy, but who heartily agreed 
with him in the love of truth, liber- 
ty and virtue! 

Norris lived later. His first work 
was the translation of a Platonic 
rhapscdy, “The Picture of Love Un- 
veiled.” Hecorresponded with La- 
dy Masham and Doctor More, and 
was recognized as the English disci- 
ple of Malebranche, whose tenets he 
closely copied in his principal work, 
“The Theory of the Ideal Worla.” 
Norris, like More, was a lofty en- 
thusias'—an idealist in philosophy ; 
in theology a mystic. He left ser- 
mons and a great variety of short 
philosophical treatises, all in the 
same style. The circumstance in 
the life of this almost forgotten 
writer most generally known is, that 
he was Herbert’s immediate succes- 
sor at Bemerton ; and, if purity of 
life, and elevation of soul were re- 
commendations for that situation, 
surely no man better deserved the 
living. 

Norris wrote poetry ; which, though 
too abstruse, and highly fantas:ical, 
in general, yet, in the moral poem 
of “The Choice,” which we subjoin, 
is of a more temperate cast, and 
forms an appropriate companion- 
piece to a similar gem of Sir Henry 
Wotton : 

“THE CHOICE. 


“No ; I shan’t envy him, whoe’er he be 
That stands upon the battlement of state ; 
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Stand there who will for me, 

I'd rather be secure than great ; 
Of being so high the pleasure is but small, 
But long the ruin, if I chance to fall. 


Let me in some sweet shade serenely lie, 
Happy in leisure and obscurity ; 
Whilst others place their joys 
In popularity and noise, 
Let my soft moments glide securely on 
Like subterranean streams, unheard, un- 
known. 


Thus when my days are all in silence past, 
A good plain countryman I'll die at last ; 
Death cannot choose but be 
To him a mighty misery, 
Who to the world was popularly known, 
And dies a stranger to himself alone.” 


A friend has kindly pointed out 
the following passagein the sermons 
of Norris, on the Beatitudes, which 
is well worth transcribing. His 
theme is the necessity of purity of 
heart ; and he is portraying “the 
Intellectual Heart.” “This intel- 
lectual heart, the spirit and soul of 
man, is the spring and source of all 
action. This is that which secs with 
the eyes and hears with the ears. 
This is that which understands and 
wills, loves and hates. Here are all 
the springs and powers of life and 
motion; here is the last resort of all 
outward impressions ; and from the 
central point are derived all the lines 
of action and motion, even as all 
the arteries and ve'ns are from the 
natural heart, which it diffuses and 
disperses throughout the body, and 
has its pulses in every part. If, 
therefor, this general head-spring is 
not kept pure and clean, how can 
the stream run clear? And upon 
this was grounded the signal advice 
of the wise man: ‘keep thy heart 
with all diligence, for out of it are 
the issues of life.” Parallel to 
which I find a passage in the medi- 
tations of the royal philosopher, 
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Marcis Antonius, “look within, for 
within is the fountain of good.” 

Further, yet th s intellectual heart 
is not only the fountain of action 
and motion, but the most active and 
most rapidly moving thing in the 
world. This heart is always beat- 
ing; the pulses of it never rest ; 
thought rises upon thought, and de- 
sire succeeds desire. The motion 
is perpetual, constant and vehement; 
so vehement, that the swiftest bodi- 
ly motion—no, not that of the starry 
orb is comparable to it; so vehe- 
ment that it cannot be discerned or 
numbered, and comes nearer to a 
rest than a motion, as the swiftest 
turnings round of a globe looks like 
standing still. Now, what a dan- 
gerous thing is such a moment as 
this, if not rightly determined. Of 
what vast heights in goodnes it is ca- 
pable ; and to what vast heights of 
wickedness may it rise if not well 
governed. 

Under the general title of Queen 
Anne’s Divines, we connect the 
names of certain great divines of 
the Church of England, who were 
nearly contemporaneous, and who 
exerted, perhaps, a greater influence 
on the church than any other of the 
celebrated preachers of their day. 
There were other men of celebrity, 
who never obtained an equal repu- 
tation, nor reached the same heights 
of distinction. 

The prose of Queen Anne’s day, 
which a once prevalent, but now ex- 
tinct French taste, tried hard to 
make us believe the perfection of 
English prose composition, was the 
classical language of familiar life. 
It was the neat, ready, conversa- 
tional style of the correctest think- 
ers and the easiest writers. Con- 
trasted with the r.ch harmony of 
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Milton’s prose, or the innumerab'e 
points of Fuller, it was meagre and 
bald. It bad nothing of magnifi- 
cence ; it never fascinated, it never 
overwhelmed by prodigious force. 
Power was not its characteristic. It 
was, comparatively, timid and con- 
strained, not free and bold. A 
writer in the Edinburgh Review 
places the subject in the proper 
point of view : 

“ Speaking generally,” he remarks 
“of that generation of authors, it 
may be said, that as poets they had 
not force or greatness of fancy, no 
pathos, and no enthusiasm ; and as 
philosophers, no comprehensiveness, 
depth or originality. They are sa- 
gacious, no doubt, neat, clear, and 
reasonable, but for the most part 
cool, timid, and superficial.” He 
also adds, observing a new point: 
“Writing with infinite good sense 
and great grace and vivacity, and 
above all, writing for the first time, 
in a tone that was peculiar to the 
upper ranks of society, and upon 
subjects that were almost exclusive- 
ly interesting to them, they natu- 
rally figured as the most accomplish- 
ed, fashionable and perfect critics 
which the world had ever seen; and 
made the mild, luxuriant, and hum- 
ble sweetness of our earlier authors 
appear rude and untutored in the 
comparison. Literature was then a 
fashion, and its patronage an honor 
to the wealthy and powerful. Court 
influence, official dignities, and res- 
ponsible stations, were judiciously 
appropriated-to men of letters. Sir 
Isaac Newton was made Master of 
the Mint; Addison, an officer of one 
of the Houses; Prior was sent to 
France on an embassy,” &c. 

Two points we shall briefly notice; 
the one the effect of party politics 
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on rural writers. Factions in lite- 
rature grew out of factions in poli- 
tics. The State and the Republic of 
Letters were, both of them, con- 
vulsed with internal broils and dis- 
sensions. These produced the most 
unhappy results. Most of the great 
warriors of the Whig party were 
banded together against their wits 
among the Tories—Pope, Swift, Ar- 
buthnot, and Gay, against Addison, 
Steele, and Garsh. It was this, 
joined to personal pique, induced 
Pope to draw the characters he 
painted of Addison and Walpole. 
The productions of either party were 

cried up by its adherents, and cried 
' down by its opponents—Cato, only, 
obtained the suffcages of both Whigs 
and Tories. 

It was this party feeling that made 
the reputation of Atterbury, and 
which heightencd, not a little, the 
fame of Chesterfield and Pultney. 

The above is more especially true 


of the elegant authors of that pe- 
riod : those who cultivated the po- 


lite parts of literature. But these 
distinctions, and other characteris- 
tics of the age crept also into the 
Church and infected her ministers. 
The second point we intend no- 
ticing was the philosophical spirit 
caught up by writers on morality 
and divines of the Church, from the 
writings of Locke and other emi- 
nent speculative writers of the age 
preceding. A little later than this, 
viz. : in the time of Queen Caroline, 
as we shall have ocoasion to observe 
in our sketchof Butler, philosophy 
became the fashion, as literary pa- 
tronage had before. The exhibition 
of a philosophical genius in Clarke 
and Butler, added new dignity to 
their clerical character, and invest- 
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ed the moral teacher with the graces 
of the priest. 

Of the divines we have selected 
for a slight notice, Atterbury was 
the one to whom most of the above 
will apply, in our remarks as to the 
effect of party zeal; he is first in or- 
der of time if not of merit. He was 
one of the most accomplished cha- 
racters of a refined period, and yet 
his famo was purely ephemeral. His 
reputation, mostly founded on per- 
sonal qualities and attractions, that 
ceased to charm when he was ab- 
sent, gradually diminished, until 
now that he is barely known by 
those of his own profession, and by 
the political historian. 

He was rather, if we may credit 
histor:ans, formed for political emi- 
nence than for high station in the 
spiritual court or the republic of 
letters. A man of strong zeal and 
ready intrigue; ready, zealous and 
aspiring—gifted with fine personal 
qnalifications of voice, action, and 
manner. From the first he took 
part against the House of Hanover. 
He aiways considered its accession 
as interrupting the just inheritance 
of the Stuarts. A Jacobite to the 
last, he cloaked his designs from the 
many, and was open only to a very 
few. In his po itics fierce and tur- 
bulent, he was, we fear, but too zea- 
lous a partizan to have been a good 
bishop. Yet he wa; a kind and af- 
fectionate father, and certainly in 
private, toward the end of his life, 
if not before, exemplary and honest, 

His “softer hour” is recorded by 
Pope, with the infinite delicacy that 
marks the compliments of that au- 
thor. His eloquent defence, on his 
trial for high treason, drew more 
tears, we may be sure, than the cold, 
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polished rhetoric of his sermons. 
He died an exile. 

Dr. Samuel Clarke was a man of 
different metal; an abstraction of 
metaphysics rather than a bustling 
man of the world. He united a ver- 
satility of acquirement to strong lo- 
cal powers—at once a divine, a ma- 
thematician, a metaphysician and a 
philologist: the editor of Homer 
and Cesar, the scholar of Newton, 
an antagonist of Leibnitz. As a 
moralist, Clarke looked to reason as 
the source and law of duty, the in- 
terpreter of right, the judge of 
wrong. In the unswerving and un- 
alterable idea of excellence, he be- 
held the path of action. Good and 
evil, right and wrong, virtue and 
vice, were eternally distinct. Good- 
ness and truth were correlative terms. 
To live well was to act the truth. A 
vicious act was a practical falsehood, 
and a crime was a great lie. 

Clarke is the father (in England) 
of the Rational School of Morality, 
a system which no passion and lit- 
tle sentiment enters; which refer al 
principle to an cternal reason, and 
all actions to an everlasting law of 
duty. This law of duty existed al- 
ways—was contemporary with di- 
vinity. It was perfect in God only. 
A man was a Christian or an infidel 
in proportion as he approached or 
receded from it, or rather Him. 
Clarke failed in his attempts at a 
matbematical demonstration of reli- 
gious truth, a failure the wisest must 
expect. For it seems the deepest 
truth is not demonstrable as are its 
superficial doctrines. Truth lies 
within. Moral and internal evi- 
derce is sufficient for any reason- 
abe inquirer ; and he must have a 
very doubtful claim to the posses- 
sion of an immortal soul, who affects 
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to doubt the certainty of its exist- 
ence. Faith here is reason. Dr. 
Clarke, though a very wise, was 
(what all wise menare)a very sim- 
ple man in his taste habits. A good 
story is told of him, and very cha- 
racteristic. It seems he had a sin- 
gular trick of jumping over chaiis 
aud tables, by way of exercise. Once 
engaged in this harmless amuse- 
ment, with some friends, he beheld 
Beau Nash approaching, whereupon 
he ceased his foolery, and assuming 
a solemn appearance, exc'aimed, 
“let me be grave, my friends, a fool 
is coming.” 

Buller (in the words of Horace 
Walpole) “ was wafted to the See of 
Durham on a cloud of metaphysics.” 
When a mere boy, a student at the 
Academy at Gloucester, he wrote to 
Dr. Clarke on his celebrated demon- 
stration, in which correspondence 
he displayed the greatest acuteness. 
Encouraged by him, he began to 
preach and continued to speculate. 
For several years after his first en- 
trance into the Church, he lived in 
great obscurity, until Queen Caro- 
line, inquiring one day of Archbi- 
shop Blackburn whether Butler was 
dead or no, was answered, “no, ma- 
dam, but he is buried,” in allusion 
to his retired way of life in an out 
of the way district. The mctaphysi- 
cal Queen took the hint, and put 
down Butler for the first vacant bi- 
shopric. Of Butler’s royal friend 
and patron, we have lately met a 
spirited account in Lord Mahon’s 
History of England. It may stand 
for a portrait of many a blue stock- 
ing. “She was fond of talking on 
all learned subjects, and understood 
something of afew. Her toilet was 
a strange medley—prayers and 
sometimes a sermon was read, tattle 
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and gossip succeeded, metaphysics 
found a place, the head-dress was 
not forgotten, divines stood grouped 
with courtiers, and philosophers 
with ladies. On the table, perhaps, 
lay heaped together the newest ode 
of Duch upon her beauty, her last Jet- 
ter from Leibnitz upon free will, 
and the most high-wrought panegy- 
ric of Dr. Clarke on her inimitable 
sweetness, &c. She was dearly fond 
of disputes, and used to set her phi- 
losophers by the ears ‘or her enter- 
tainment. She is distinguished for 
her patronage of Churchmen.” 

With some slight defect, she ap- 
pears to have been an admirable wo- 
man, 

Butler is one of the greatest of 
ethical philosophers ; the advocate 
of high stoical principle, of the su- 
premacy of conscience, and yet most 
benevolent and liberal. He con- 
tended manfully for the disinterest- 
ed benevolence of the human heart, 


opposing the low dogmas of Hobbes 
and Helvetius. His sermons are 
moral essays, or rather metaphysical 


speculations on moral topics. His 
style harsh, constrained and awk- 
ward, contains thoughts of great va- 
lue. Of his ‘Analogy,’ it has been 
said that, “like the essays of Mon- 
taigne, it would be read for ever, in 
spite of its style.” 

The late William Hazlitt was one 
of the few adherents of Butler, and 
a follower of whom Bacon might 
have been proud. 

We trust none of the admirers of 
the amiable bishop of Cloyne, of 
whom we hope there is among our 
readers a number, will think we have 
either forgotten to mention him in 
the list of Queen Anne’s Divines, or 
that we designedly meant to pass 
him by without notice. Very far 
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from that was our intention ; we 
rather conceived that he deserved a 
separate notice in our catalogues of 
English divines. So far from un- 
derrating Berkeley, we regard him 
as “the bright particular star” of 
his pcriod—one of those admirable 
characters that occasionally appear 
on this earthly scene to remind us of 
our native affinity to the angels—a 
man to be classed with Jeremy Tay- 
lor and George Herbert, and Mr. 
Farrar, and the Bishop of Cam- 
bridge—a rare and sweet union, of 
the Apostolic Bishop, the highly 
accomplished Christian Knight (for 
there was a fine spirit of pious cLiv- 
alry in Berkeley, witness his disin- 
terested endeavors for the poor 
heathen;) the profound and subtle 
thinker, perhaps a liltle too meta- 
physical; a moralist of the Platonic 
cast, high and spiritual; and a writer, 
pure, graceful, harmonious, and elo- 
quent. Such a constellation of spi- 
ritual graces and intellectual talents 
have rarely, if ever, been before as- 
sociated in the person of a single 
individual. Yet in the midst of this 
galaxy of virtues and admirable 
qualities, we find nothing on which 
we can repose with greater sati-fac- 
tion than on his pure benevolence 
and warm charity. If there ever 
lived a really disinterested philan- 
thropist—one who despised honors, 
looked on wealth merely as an in- 
strument of doing good, and whose 
mind cherished only the one grand 
idea of charity, based on duty and 
warmed into noble action by gene- 
rous impulse; if there ever was seen 
an honest heart that sought truth 
for its own sake, detesting error as 
the sister of sin and daughter of 
death, that would lay down his life 
for the good of mankind, Berkeley 
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was that philanthropist; Berkeley’s 
was that soul; Berkeley possessed 
that genuine heart. To those who 
know the private history of this great 
man, any relation we could give 
would fall very far short of their 
conception of him. To those who 
know him not, we fear the simplest 
eulogy may seem overstrained and 
unnatural. 

To many Berkeley is recommend- 
ed by his acuteness of speculation 
and fine philosophical style. His 
immaterialism, as Mackintosh justly 
observes, is chiefly valuable as “a 
touchstone of metaphysical sagacity, 
showing those to be altogether with- 
out it, who, like Jchnson and Beattie, 
believed his speculations were skep- 
tical, that they implied any distrust 
in the senses, or that they had the 
smallest tendency to disturb reason- 
ing or alter conduct.” Much as we 
admire the writings of Berkeley in- 
tended for the general scholar, we 
must confess those pirely metaphy- 
sical to be too tough for our intel- 
lectual digestion: they are truly 
metaphysical choke-pears. His the- 
ory, pure and spiritual, (at least,) 
served as a fair antidote to the 
material ideas of the preceding age, 
when the sensualism of Hobbes was 
the reigning system. In itself we 
see no practical benefit to be derived 
from a close examination of it, ex- 
cept as an exercise of intellectual 
ingennity; and we do find an objec- 
tion of considerable weight in the 
tendency which follows a devotion 
to its principles, i e., a running into 
an excess of subtlety seldom bene- 
ficial, and at times absolutely painful. 
It is said, however, that most great 
metaphysicians have been, at some 
period of their lives, smitten with an 
admiration of the Barkslean sys‘em. 
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Minds strongly tinctured with a love 
of speculation appear to be naturale 
ly biasse1 in its favor, though few 
have continued to hold these tenets 
through a long life. 

The works of Berkeley, containing 
& full exposition of his metaphysical 
views, are—The Theory of Visicn, 
Treatise on the Principles of Human 
Knowledge, and the Dialogue be- 
tween Hylas and Philonous. 

Several entertaining anecdotes are 
preserved of Berkeley’s devotion to 
his theory, and the witty banter of 
his friends on it. He is related at 
Paris to have held a long debate 
with acelebrated philosopher of that 
day, who died out of pure vexation 
at being discomfited in the argument. 
At Naples, he had, as a friend wrote 
“an idea of a fever,” which the 
witty correspondent declared had 
the effect of impressing “the idea 
of death” pretty strongly in the 
mind of his acquaintance. About 
this last anecdote, our recollection 
of the place may be wrong, but not 
of the fact. Addison invited Dr. 
Samuel Clarke to a disputation with 
Berkeley at his house, hoping to 
reconcile the philosophers to com- 
munity of belief and system; tut the 
discussion ended, like most discus- 
sions, where each party had his 
mind made up beforehand. Berke- 
ley, if we are not mistaken, declared 
afterwards that his opponent had 
not displayed the candor that might 
have been expected from one whose 
reasonings were as fair and open. 

Berkeley wrote no professed trea- 
tise on morality, yet his whole works, 
and especially his entire character, 
are full of the purest spirit of hu- 
manity; he was at the same time a 
high-toned stoic, a benevolent judge 
of his fellow-men, and an Epicurean 
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after the fashion of the founder of 
that sect; that is, refined, elegant, 
and peaceful, without being addicted 
to any one form of pleasure, or cap- 
tivated by any agreeable vice. 

The works of Berkeley are clas- 
sics, and sought after by the gentle- 
man as well as the abs'ract inquirer. 
Beside those mentioned above, he 
wrote “The Minute Philosopher,” 
a defence of religion, in which he 
thoroughly refutes every infidel and 
skeptical position, painting the irre- 
ligious man in the several characters 
of free thinker, rake, skeptic, and 
infidel. We read this book in our 
college days with a genuine delight. 
With one instance we are acquaint- 
ed with, the convincing power of the 
argument, in the case of an ac- 
quaintance, now a student of theo- 
logy, who, before reading Berkeley, 
imagined he had doubted. To the 
man of letters and the refined gen- 
tleman we would present this work 
of Berkeley’s in preference to all 
others on the same subject, for a 
confirmation of correct and enno- 
bling views of religion and the Deity; 
since it is not only acutely and close- 
ly reasoned, but also elegantly and 
finely written. It is the production 
of a Christian gentleman (that much 
abused character, so often assumed, 
so seldom sustained.) Siris is a 
curious medical tract on tar-water, 
of the virtues of which we think 
(from a slight practical trial) Berke- 
ley entertained a rather extravagant 
notion. His copious imagination 
invested this nauseous drink with 
all the healing properties of a pana- 
cea, and yet Berkeley was as far re- 
moved from all quackery as it was 
possible for a man to be. He selected 
this singular subject as the vehicle 
for his peculiar philosophical opin- 
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ions. It is filled with contemplative 
inquiries after the manner of Plato 
and from the first dawnings of phi- 
losophy rises gradually and with 
dignity to the highest Divinity. 
This famous sentence, that cannot 
be too often quoted, concludes the 
original essay: “Truth is the ery of 
all, but the game of a few. Certain- 
ly where it is the passion it does not 
give way to vulgar cares, nor is it 
contcnted with a lit‘le ardor in the 
early time of life; active, perh»ps, 
to pursue, but not so fit to weigh 
and revise. He that would make a 
real progress in knowledge must 
dedicate his age as well as youth, 
the latter growth as as well as the 
first fruits, “at the altar of truth.” 

A romance, entitled “The Adven- 
tures of Signor Gaudentio di Lucca,” 
is ascribed to Berkeley; and if, after 
a delightful and yet careful perusal, 
we may venture to pronounce a 
judgment, we should assert it to be 
his, undeniably. No name is ap- 
pended; but the whole tone of 
thought, the novel graces of style, 
the air of liberal and world compre- 
hending benevolence in it, are the 
best evidence of its true author. If 
it be not Berkeley’s, it is an admira- 
ble imitation, worthy of his genius 
and heart. It purports to give in 
the evidence of an Italian gentleman 
and traveler before the Inquisition, 
an account of a people living in the 
interior of Africa, entire.y unknown 
to the rest of the world—a people 
worthy of the golden age, wise, vir- 
tuous, and happy, living in the great- 
est temperance and harmony, whose 
rules and laws, few in number, are 
admirable in spirit and execution, 
except one or two singularly harsh 
penalties; whose customs and social 
manners are full of poetry and a 
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happy fire-side philosophy; whose 
conversation is that of sages and 
philosophers rather than of men and 
women. 

Of the character of Berkeley, we 
have spoken in high eulogy; let us 
see how well this may be borne out 
by the tes'imony of the great and 
good. Sir James Mackinto.h, with 
his usual discernment and even more 
than his accustomed generous enthu- 
siasm, dilates with earnest warmth 
on the portrait of this “great good 
man,” “ Ancient learning, exact sci- 
ence, polished society, modern lite- 
rature, and the fine arts, contribute 
to adorn and enrich the mind of this 
accomplished man.” All his con- 
temporaries agreed with the satirist 
in ascribing 
To Berkeley every virtue under Heaven. 

“Adverse faction,” in the day 
when party feeling ran very high, 
“anJ hostile wits, concurred only in 
loving, admiring, and contributing 
to advance him. The severe sense 
of Swift endured his visions. * * * 
Even the discerning Atterbury said, 
after and interview with him, ‘So 
much understanding, so much know- 
ledge, so much innocence, and such 
humility, I did not think had been 
the portion of any but angels, till I 
saw this gentleman.’” The great 
project of Berkeley’s life, or rather 
of his maturer age, is alluded to in 
a letter written at the time. “Lord 
Bathurst told me (Wharton) that 
the members of the Scribblerus 
Club being met at his house, they 
agreed to rally Berkeley, who was 
also his guest, on his scheme at Ber- 
mudas. Berkeley having listened to 
the many witty things they had to 
say, begged to be heard in his turn, 
and displayed his plan with such an 
astonisuing and animating force of 
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eloquence and enthusiasm, that they 
were struck dumb, and, after some 
pause, all rose up together, with 
earnestness exclaiming, “ Let us set 
out with him immediately!’” Tiis 
reminds one of a parallel instance in 
the career of our Patrick Henry. Of 
Berkeley’s scheme, we cannot furnish 
a better account.than a succinct 
abstract of Mackintosh. “It was 
when thus beloved and celebrated, 
that he conceived, at the age of for- 
ty-five (1729, ) the design of devoting 
his life to reclaim and convert the 
natives of North America; and he 
employed as much influence and so- 
lic tation as common men do for 
their most priced objects, in obtain- 
ing leave to resign his dignities and 
revenues, to quit his accomplished 
and affectionate friends, and to bury 
himseif, in what must have seemed 
an intellectual desert. After four 
years’ residence at Newport, Rhode’ 
Island, he was compelled, by the re- 
fusal of the government to furnish 
him with funds for his college, to 
forego his work of heroic, or rather 
god-like benevolence, though not 
without some consoling forethought 
of the fortune of the country where 
he sojourned. Thus disappointed 
in his ambition of deeping a school 
for savage children, at a salary of a 
hundred pounds, by the year, he was 
received on his return, with open 
arms, by the philosophical queen, at 
whose metaphysical parties he made 
one with Sherlock, who, as well as 
Smallridge, was his supporter, and 
with Hoadiey, who, following Clarke, 
was his antagonist. By her influ- 
ence he was made Bishop of Cioyne.” 
In addition to his claims on our 
admiration and respect, as a philo- 
sopher, an author, a man, and a 
philanthropist, Berkeley ought to be 
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a cherished name to every true Irish- 
man, for he was a patriot of the 
noblest stamp. Uulike Swift, he was 
not the devoted political partisan, 
but the lover of his country— 
the friend of all his countrymen. 
Catholics and Protestants equaliy 
shared his endeavors for their nation- 
al and individual welfare. “ Berke- 
ley’s Querist” is still looked up to as 
one of the earliest tracts on the 
modern science of Political Econo- 
my. He wasa temperate and saga- 
cious counsellor, as well as an active 
defender and enthusiastic advocate. 
His endeavors have, at last, resulted 
as he would have desired. The 
blessings of thousands, did they but 
know their benefactor, would night- 
ly be offered to the shrine of Berke- 
ley, as to the Patron Saint of his 
country. This would be an idolatry 
with something to back it. His 
/name deserves a solemn invocation, 
at least as much as many of the best 
popular Saints, and more than most 
in the list of a Roman Catholic de- 
votee. 

From Berkeley, who can hardly 
be classed with the old divines, we 
pass to Sterne, a complete modern. 
The learning of Sterne, (chiefly sto- 
len, as that arch detector of plagiar- 
ism, Dr. Ferrier, has shown,) gives 
to his composition at times, the air 
of antiquity, as well as his occasion- 
al imitations of Rabelarsian wit. 
Quaint names, obsolete references 
cloud and darken his page. But 
his genuine humor, his sure pathos, 
his dramatic style, are essentially 
modern. 

Lawrence Sterne, the admirable 
comic painter, the sweet elegiac prize 
pvet of humanity, united to his other 
various characters that of divine. 
An surely the clerical profession 
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never included a more sterling wit 
in its ranks, nor held a member 
much less fitted for his sacred func- 
tions. Motley never wore a severer 
garb than the “ good fellows” Sterne 
exhibited in his robes of office. In 
common with all judicious critics, 
we cannot look on St rne, the cler- 
gyman, with the favoring eyes we 
could wish: but Sterne had other 
claims—still has on our love. If the 
current accounts of Sterne be cor- 
rect, especially his desertion of poor 
Maria ; if the contemporary anec- 
dotes of his life, habits, and conver- 
sation are veracious; if his own 
printed letters (which he was anx- 
ious to collect and destroy,) are to 
be literally taken, we fear a verdict 
against the author would be the only 
result. 

The riant humor of the wit, we 
apprehend, was translated into an 
unbecoming levity in the priest ; 
and, say what we may, an instinct of 
reverence for holy things, no less 
than the mere outside decorums of 
the world, requires a certain gravity 
(especially at peculiar seasons, ) in 
the ambassador of the Lord of Hea- 
ven. The character of a wit is not 
the highest aim of a good priest—it 
smacks too much of indifference and 
contempt. The sermon in Tristam 
Shandy, read by the Corporal with 
not a little unction, and commented 
upon by my Father and my Uncle 
Toby, with less of critical acumen 
than of genial sympathy, paved the 
way for the publication of “The 
Sermons of Mr. Yorick.” Had Sterne 
never published Tristam Shandy and 
the Sentimental Journey, it is not 
likely these sermons had ever been 
published, or if published, would 
probably have shared the fate of 
countless volumes of the same class 
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But the name of the author was 
now famous, a pass through the gate 
of immortality ; that name which 
the judicious tutor would not allow 
to be erased from the ceiling of his 
school-room, written by the boy 
Sterne, and saying it would come to 
honor ; that name, we repeat, was a 
sufficient magnate for any publisher. 

These sermons became very po- 
pular ; so much so as to induce a 
dogmatic adviser to the young to 
exclalm bitterly against them. To 
call them sermons is almost a mis- 
nomer. They are moral essays with 
ornaments, and in the mere form of 
a sermon. We find ;the general 
manner of Sterne to prevail in them, 
curbed by the strong restraints of 
time and place. The wit is thin and 
meagre where it occurs, which is not 
very often. There is nothing of 
powerful eloquence or very fine sen- 
timent, but a great deal of artificial 
declamation. Its toneis hollow; the 
general air is that of assumed sin- 
cerity. The style is perfectly clear, 
and occasionally animated. Vivid 
sentences, as a matter of course in 
a writer like Sterne, often occur. 
Sterne’s satirical passages are very 
pointed. ‘We quote afew: “ Look 
out of your door—take notice of 
that man ; see what disquieting, in- 
tiiguing and shifting; he is content 
to go through, merely to be thought 
a man of plain dealing; three grains 
of honesty would save him all this 
trouble—alas! he has them not.” 
“But here comes Generosity: giv- 
ing—not to a decayed artist, but to 
the arts and sciences themselves. 
See, he builds not a chamber in the 
wall apart for the prophet, but whole 
schools and colleges for those who 
come after. Lord! how they will 
magnify his name! it is in capitals 
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already—the first, the highest in the 
gilded rent-roll of every hospital 
and asylum.” A line of simple pa- 
thos succeeds: “One honest tear 
shed in private over the unfortunate 
is worth it all.” A little beyond: 
“ Hark! that—the sound of that last 
trumpet—let not my soldier run : it 
is some good Christian giving alms. 
O Pity! thou gentlest of human 
passions! soft and tender are thy 
notes, and ill accord they with so 
loud an instrument.” Sterne’s cha- 
racteristic ingenuity of thought and 
expression does not fail him in these 
sermons. Like all professed wits, 
he is apt to slumber over a moral 
dissertation ; but give him a drama- 
tic scene, a piece of pathetic or sa- 
tirical description—a scene of mo- 
ment, and he rouses himself. In 
his grave passages he moralizes 
somewhat after La Bruyere. In se- 
lecting topics he is very happy, whe- 
ther historical events or character, 
or domestic themes of familiar duty, 
He dilates on these in his peculiar 
manner, ingeniously and agreeably 
—he rarely attempts more. “The 
Prodigal Son” is one of the best ; a 
prodigal waste of ingenuity, finally 
and most unexpectedly turning on 
the benefits and disadvantages of 
foreign travel. In one passage he 
has imitated Taylor with considera- 
ble effect. He recapitulates “the 
sad items” of his extravagance and 
folly ;—it is a picture of gorgeous 
profusion. “The feasts and ban- 
quets which he gave to whole cities 
in the east ; the costs of Asiatic ra- 
rities and of Asiatic cooks to dress 
them ; the expenses of singing-men 
and singing women ; the flute, the 
harp, the sackbut, and of all kinds 
of music. The dress of the Persian 
courts, how magnificent! Their 
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slaves, how numerous!—their cha- 
riots, their horses, their palaces, 
their furni'ure, what immense sums 
they had devoured! what expecta- 
tion from strangers of condition! 
what exactions! How shall the 
youth make his father comprehend 
that he was cheated at Damascus by 
one of the best men in the world? 
that he had lent a part of his sub- 
stance toa friend at Nineveh, who 
had fled off with it to the Ganges? 
that a whore of Babylon had swal- 
lowed the best pearl and anointed 
the city with his balm of Gilead? 
that he had been sold by a man of 
honor for twenty ehekels of silver to 
a worker in graven images? that 
the images he had purchased profit- 
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ed him nothing? that they could 
not be transported across the wil- 
derness, and had been burnt with 
fire at Shusan? that the apes and 
peacocks which he had sent from 
Tarsus lay dead upon his hands, and 
that the mummies had not bcen 
dead long enough whic) he had 
brought him out of Egypt?’ What 
a catalogue of expensive luxuries! 

With meet audiences Sterne’s ser- 
mons would have a strong recom- 
mendation in their excessive brevity. 
They are the shortest with which 
we are acquainted. The preacher 
was lazy, or his congregation indo- 
lent. We can easily picture to our- 
selves an audience with whom Sterne 
would be a favorite. 





HASTE NOT, REST NOT. 


{FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE.] 


Without haste, without rest! 

Bind the motto on thy breast ; 

Bear it with thee as a spell ; 

Storm and sunshine guard it well ! 

Heed not flowers that round thee bloom, 
Bear it onward to the tomb, 


Haste not! let no thoughtless heed 
Mar for eye the spirit’s speed ; 
Ponder well and know the right, 
Onward then with all thy might ; 
Haste not! years can ne’er atone 
For one reckless action done. 


Rest not ! life is sweeping by, 

Go and dare before you die— 
Something mighty and sublime 

L. ave behind and conquer time ! 
Glicrious ‘tis to live for aye, 

When these forms have passed away. 


Haste not! rest not! calmly wait, 
Meekly bear the storms of fate! 
Duty be thy proper guide— 

Do the right whate’er betide ! 
Haste not! rest not! conflicts past, 
God shall crown thy work at last. 





OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Occastonatty we have a book that defies 
criticism—not because it stands on a pe- 
destal of merit so high that the reviewer 
has nothing left but to worship and admire 
what is out of his reach ; but since it is so 
low down in the mire of absurdity that it 
cannot be reached by the most careful and 
persistent groping. One such—a work so 
hopelessly bad that its absurdity seems the 
result of the highest art, and its twaddle 
the outpourings of genius, is ‘‘ Axpasia.”* 
We have been forced, in involuntary pen- 
ance for our sins, to read a vast number of 
stupid books, but the most stupid of all 
has been found at last, So extremely stus 
pid is the work, that one begins to doubt 
the stupidity of the author; and a faint 
notion, which a second perusal almost 
makes a conviction, gets over the reader that 
the thing is a matter of malice prepense— 
that the writer, herself a person of the 
finest culture, intends to show what kind 
of a book could be written by a mean, con- 
ceited, vain and ignorant person, using the 
ordinary common-place incidents of the 
most obscure life as a basis, and breathing 
over the whole the spirit of the most con- 
temptible vulgarity. Viewing the work 
from this last stand-point, ‘‘ Aspasia” is 
exceedingly clever, though why so much 
cleverness should be used to excite the dis- 
gust of the reader, puzzles us, Having 
imagined her vulgar and conceited woman, 
the author maintains a wonderful consis- 
tency. In the ‘‘Introduction” she says: 
“Tt is not for glory that I give my readers 
@ history of my life’s experieiaces, and not 
that I am to be he'd as an ensample in all 
that is good’’—nothing of the kind—*‘but 


it is that I may, if possible, be instrument’ 


alin arousing the latent energies in the 
minds of some of my readers, that they 





*Aspasia. By C. Holland. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippinvett & Co. 46mno., pp. 192, 


may gain courage to meet and successfully 
overcome the trials” —et cetera, ef cetera, ad 
nauseam, And this tone of conceit is never 
lost. The book opens with a prose pasto- 
ral, in which ‘‘red-crested robins”—birds 
unknown to all previous ornithologists— 
“exultingly sing their evening songs,” and 
worship at the breakfast table being ended, 
each of the winged seraphim of ‘the hap- 
Py family” ‘fly to the duties of the day.” 
The heroine, at the outset, inquires of her? 
self, ‘*What am J, and what am I to be?’ 

comes to the conclusion that she is a girl, 
and ‘then and there resolved that I [she] 
would be a woman in the broadest sense of 
the term.” For she is ‘‘ conscious of pos- 
sessing natural endowments which if,” and 
soon. She gives her first serious religious 
instruction because an old farmer, named 
Osgood, is brutal enough to cut a harmless 
black snake in two with his heavy cart- 
whip, and delivers with great effect a para- 
ble on snakes compounded carefully of Ge- 
nesis and bosh. Thus started on a career 
of meddling usefulness, she goes on tri- 
umphantly to the end, never losing Ler 
mental or moral vulgarity, gets married and 
suffers other tribulations, and finally ar- 
rives at such saintly perfection that she be- 
comes a wonder to herself, ‘‘a perfect enig- 
ma, and one that human reason cannot 
solve ; philosophy affords no satisfactory 
solution ; but Jesus Christ solves it all by 
saying, ‘As my Father hath sent me into 
the world, so have I sent you into the 
world.’” From the commencement to the 
close the picture is perfect. Aspasia never 
changes—never does anything in violation 
of the law of her being. She is fussy, com- 
monplace, meddling, impertinent, silly, 
and possessed of the most profound igno- 
rance of the usages of society, and of fact 

known to every school-child. But the cha- 
racter could as well have been painted on 
asmaller canvass, A short story would 
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have gfven us the heroine as clearly with- 
out wasting nearly two hundred closely 
printed pages, wherein the insipidity and 
silliness are unrelieved by a single new idea, 
or one gleam of sense. 


One of the most wonderful of the sensa- 
tional books of the day is that by James 
Greenwood, on the Neglected Children, 
Thieves, Beggars, Drunkards, Gamblers, 
and such like, of London.* Apparently 
not an enticing subject to the reader—y: t 
it takes hold of him with a strange power, 
and leaves its impress on the memory afte? 
the book is closed. Apparently local, its 
details apply with trifling changes to New 
York, Philadelphia, or Boston. Any one 
acquainted with life in either of those 
three cities, will recognise old acquaint- 
ances in each chapter. The sores of all 
large municipalities are of the same kind. 
The probing given to those of London are 
of service on this side of the Atlantic, and 
will serve to awaken attention to evils, 
many of which might be corrected by ap- 
propriate legislation, though some are quite 
incorrigible, With the details are suggere 
tions that have greater or less value, and 
occasionally there are bits of unconscio.8 
pathos or power. The book is one to | ® 
read, not so much for what it tells, thou, 
that has interest, as for what mental action 
it provokes, 


The Harpers go on with the issue of their 
cheap editions of Reade’s and Thackeray’s 
works. Of the former we had already 
‘* Hard Cash,” ‘Griffith Gaunt,” ‘Never 
Too Late to Mend,” ‘Love me Little, Love 
me Long,” and ‘*Foul Play.” Now there 
is ano.her, and one of the best of the se 
ries.t The last of the Thackeray books is 
‘The Adventures of Philip,” with the au- 
h 1's own capital illustrations.t The Ap. 
ple‘ons re-issue the minor works of Thack- 
eray ina portaole and attractive shape— 





* The Seven Curses of London. B; James Green- 
wood, the “ Amateur Casual.” New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 8vo., pp. 172. 


+ White Lies. A Novel. By Charles Reade. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Imp. 8vo., pp, 174. 


¢ The Adventures of Philip, on his Way Through 
the World; showing Who Robbed Him, Who Helped 
Him, and who Passed Him By. By William Makepeace 
Thackeray ; With Illustrations by the author. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Imp. 8vo., pp. 267. 
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the last out giving us the adventures of the 
Ganns and their interesting daughters.* 


Mrs. Dellile, generally known as Olive 
Logan, has gathered a number of her news- 
paper essays into a book.t The collection 
is remarkable for its egotism, its general 
silliness, and its occasional bits of sterling 
good sense. Mrs, Dellile draws very much 
on the first person singular, in which, how-~ 
ever, she is not the first singular person. 
Her book may be rouzhly described as ‘‘al) 
mouth and I’s.” She tells us that she has 
‘an editorial friend, of an extremely con. 
scientious turn of mind.” This exemplary 
fellow must have revised the work and giv- 
en it its air of candor. She admits the 
reader so charmingly into her confidence — 
she stoops to conquer our wonder. Unlik> 
the ordinary crowd of writers, she is :n as- 
sociate of crowned heads, and the intimate 
of nobles. Letus take a few specimen 
bricks at random : 


** Belonging, root and branch, to a thea- 
trical tamily—born, figuratively speaking, 
in the green-r om, Ihave not on that account 
been deemed unworthy to break bread at an 
imperia! lable, nor to take the hand of fr end- 
ship extended by an English lordly divine.” 
Page 86. 

“I speak of what I know, and not as 
one who has simply heard from an outside 
place. Ihave moved in the ‘highest circles’, 
and I have moved in theatrical circles, and 
I know.”— Page 108. 

‘‘My daily companions were ‘1c ladies 
and gentlemen of Louis Napoleon's court. 
It was erroneou-ly believed that to get ad- 
mitted to the salons where I presided, was 
equivalent to setling foot in the very ane- 
room of royally—a bel ef, in the existence 
of wh.ch. 1 must in justice say, was at the 
time unknown to m*, and for which I was 
in no way responsible,” —Page 165. 

“To find an American—these deluded 
people thought—in such a very exceptional 
position, was something most ex.raordin- 
ary ; a person who could look at your in- 
ventions in one minute, and twenty minutes 
later stand in the Emperor’s presence, and 
speale direcsiy, to him about them—it was won- 
derful! Sucha person must be got at— 
must be propitiated, and made to takea 
personal interest in each inventor's cause.’ 
—Pp. 166-7. 





*A Shabby Genteel Story, and Other Tales. By 
William M. Thackeray. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 16mo, pp. 298. 

+ Apropos of Women and Theatres. With a Paper 
or Two on Parisian Topics. By Olive Logan. New 
York: Carleton. 16mo., pp. 240. 
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‘For ten years or more Jean Mocquard 
wrote nearly every word that was spoken 
from the throne of Louis Napoleon, and 
penned every offic:al doeument which is- 
sued from that cabinet on which the eyes 
ot Europe were centered.” ‘‘ My first ac- 
qu.intance with him was in the year 1857. 
lie was then very busy writing his novel, 
‘Jvssie,’ and like many other even more 
iilustrious authors, he was glad enough to 
ob‘ain an ‘idea’ from any source, however 
humble. For this reason it was no extra- 
ordinary thing for him éo solicit an inter- 
view with me, from time to time, for the 
purpose of reading what he had written, 
oblaining my judgment on it, and then 

uestioning me in regard to what I consi- 
ered the most natural sequence to the 
story asit ran.”—Pp. 181-2. 

‘His inovel, ‘Jussie,’ which had a most 
extraord nary sale, was founded in part 
upon ine denis which I related to him as 
having occurred in the history of my sister. 

“Tue reader of ‘Jessie’ will remember 
the episode of the southern planter, who, 
in love with the actress, sends her as a pre- 
sent two negro slaves. 

“Jessie replies to this wooer, (who tells 
her that the bondsmen are not so fettered 
as he,) to this effect : 

“**T accept your gift only to bestow free- 
dom on your serfs. They shall hive their 
liberty—keep yours.’ 

“I well remember the enthusiasm with 
which Mocqua d received this bit of child- 
ish reminescence. How he clapped his 
hands together, excla ming : 

‘«* And this was your sister You may 
be proud, oui! She aided the cause of 
liberty, pardieu ! Jessie shall do as 
much.’ ’—Pp. 182-3, 

‘* On one occasion I saw him stop eating 
his noonday breakfast, and with his mouth 
full of chicken, rush over to his writing- 
tab.e—striking a tragic attitude, with the 
drumstick of uhe chicken in one hand and 
the manuscript in the qt ‘er, he declaimed 
it alond, and cried out to me— 

“6 gh bien, et bien! what do you think 
of that? That’s ‘Tac.tus, isn’t it? "—Pp. 
186-7. 

“Tt was well knowa in France that he 
had been the last lover of the Queen Hor- 
tense, the mother of the present Emperor ; 
and this fact, singularly enough, was his 
ch.ef claim for tavor with Napoleon the 
Third, who, to show his gratitude, created 
him a commander in the Legion ot Honor, 
appointed him chief of the imperial cabi- 
net, as Well as private secretary to the Em- 
peror, and offered him any title he might 
choose.” ‘* One day when I was strolling 
with him in the private park of the palace of 
Sc. Cioud.”—P. 189. 

“Tasked a titled English lady, at whose 
, I met him, whether he belonged to 

tle amy or tae navy.”—P. 218, 
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“Looking out of my carriage window, 
one evening on my way to the Tuilleries, I 
saw the captain and his wife.” —P. 220. 

“Th the explanation one evening, 
coming from a host whe disliked him, but 
who felt himself obliged to invite him to 


his ball— : o. 
““¢A puppy—a penniless puppy,’ sa 
the old earl, ‘but a genilema 

the pi y.’ "—P, 221. 
‘*T was standing near the baroness at the 
— and really interested,” &.—P. 


m, and more’s 


‘*The cousins bowed to the duke, who 
was standing next to me, and addressing 
me the meaningless cumpliments which 
those old beaux of the ancien regime are 
fond of paying to every young woman they 
meet. 

“The duke bowed to the Bombay Irdies, 
and then turned to resume his conversation 
with me, but I advanced to the ladies, shoo. 
hands with them, and said how glad I w; 
to see them there. a 

‘* At this the duke condescended so far as 
to aciually address them on the subject of 
the weather, to their profound emburrass- 
ment,’ —Pp, 225-6. 

‘*At length the baroness was free, and 
the duke putting his arm about her sub- 
stantial waist, muttered to me, as a parting 
bit of wonderment—‘‘I have nothing on 
me now that is not buttoned with a dia- 
mond.”—Pp, 227-8. 


This last quotation reminds one of the 
celebrated story of the two court “ladies” 
in ‘‘The Vicar of Wakefield”—and their 
story of his Grace—‘‘Jernigan! Jerni- 
gan! give me my garters.” 

To expose the shallowness of the writer 
would be to quote the greater part of the 
book. We have already gone farther in 
the way of extracts than is our custom. 
This is owing to ths few books on hand this 
month for notice, When there is a famine, 
even the epicure will feed on garbage. But 
it would be unfair not to point out the first 
three c..apters as containing some keen and 
sharp things, some good sense, and less 
vanity and conceit, than the author gives 
us later on in the volume, 


It is about twenty years since we first 
read Head ey’s letters about the Adirondack 
country, and to look at the new edition 
just issued* seems like the meeting of an 
old friend ina new dress. There is nothing 
extraordinary in these epistles, but they ful- 





* The Adirondack; or, Life in the Woods. By J 
J. Headley. New and Eniarged Edition. New York 
Charlies Scribner. 16mo., pp. 451, 
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fill all requirements. They are sprightly, 
chatty, graphic, and without any laborious 
attempt at fine writing. They convey a 
clear notion of a singular belt of country 
as it existed nearly a quarter of a century 
since, and though the spots described are 
now the haunts of artists, tourists and 
pleasure-seekers, there has been little 
change in all that meets the eye. The il- 
lustratio:s are from designs by Ingham, 
Gignoux, Hill and Durand—and give a fair 
idea of the picturesque scenery of the sec- 
tion, The book itself, a wonder of me- 
chanical execution in its day, is a cursous 
study when compared with later issues by 
the same house that sends it forth once 
more to the public, 


Of Mr. Kingsley’s ‘‘Stretton,” we had 
occasion to speak sharp!y—of his ‘‘Hetty”* 
we car say good-natured things with truth. 
For the latter has interest, a connected 
story, natural and well-drawn characters, 
probable incidents, and is devoid of the 
jerkiness so characteristio of its predeces- 
sor. Rebeccais drawn with great skill, 
and the gradual way in which she gets her 
father under control, is happily described. 


Victor Hugo, who is the most overrated 
writer of the day, has brought his ‘‘ Man 
WhoLaughs”t toa point where Gwynplaine, 
whois also Lord Clancharlie, deliberately 
walks overboard during a dark night. As 
he is the hero who gives name to the story , 
we presume he is to be resuscituted in some 
way, and to reappear in some succeeding 
parts. The book thus far is notable for its 
extreme Gallicism of dealing with English 
history and Euglish affairs. The author 
represents Englishmen of a century and a 
half since, after the fashion of the French 
stage—the language, actions, even the ti- 
tles of the English noblemen, are those of 
a French vaudeville—the incidents and 





*Hetty. By Henry Kingsley. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, Imp. 8vo., pp. 69. 

+The Man Who Laughs. Parts I. & II. By the 
King’s Command. From the French of Victor Hugo 
Translated by William Young. New York; D. Ap 
pleton & Co. Imp. 8yo, pp- 3L 
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manners introduced have been apparently 
invented after a careful study of the cari- 
catures of Cham and Gavarni. But there 
is with this an affectation of profound 
learning, a lugging-in of the plunder irom 
the Cyclopedias, and a solemn imitation of 
wisdom, which makes the work entertain- 
ing to those who have time to pick the 
wheat-crains from the chaff. The author, 
however, labors under the disadvantage of 
th» translation. Most of the piquancy 
which enlivens his nonsense—the fire-fly 
light in the darkness—is lost in English. 
In the latter language, the literary quack- 
ery of the writer is too glaring—in the 
French it is relieved, and even hidden at 
times by a happiness of expression and 
brilliance of phrase. 


A story of very gr:at interest, but not 
entirely ended at the close of the volume, 
is that in which the Mazarine family figure, 
and which has been translated by Mrs. de 
Chandron from the French.* The morality 
of the story is not very marked—the inci- 
dents at times cxtravagant—the characters 
molo-dramatic in air, language, and action; 
but the narrative holds the attention of the 
reader throughout, and leaves him at the 
close anxious for the sequel to adventures 
so extraordinary. Itisa capital book for 
travelers, 


Mrs, Marlitt’s new story, ‘‘ Countess Gi- 
sela”t—of which we spoke so well on the 
appearance of its first part, is completed— 
and proves to be, as all of its author's sto- 
ries thus far have been, a story with well- 
defined characters, striking incidents, and 
healthy in its tone. We have re Engli-h 
or American writer to whom Marlitt may be 
compared ; and the translation, which is 
by Mrs. Wister, gives the reader a fair no- 
tion of the spirit of the original Germin. 





* Mademoiselle Fifty Millions; or, the Adventures 
of Hortense Mancini. By the Countess Dash. Traus- 
lated by Adelaide de V. Chaudron. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Imp. 8yo, pp. 168. 


+ Countess Gisela. From the German of E. Mar- 
litt. Philadelphia; J. B. Lippincott & Co. 16mo., pp* 
208. 
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—Dr. J. W. Wood, in paper lately read 
before the Anthropological society of Lon- 
don, declared that he had res.dedin the 
Southern States of North America for seve- 
ral years, and knew well the sentiments of 
the Southern people in relation to the ne- 
gro. Hesaid they had always contended 
that the negro wonld himself be rendered 
utterly miserable, as well as the whites im- 
poverished by emancipation. Said he: 
«They would say to me, what must we do 
with our slaves, now that they are working 
and producing so much? Run them loose, 
and they will become a lot of worthless 
beings, a mass of criminals, a c'og to alj 
progress,’ @ regular tax upon the State. 
And.” s:id Dr. Wood, “the result at the 
present day is a convincing proof of their 
st tesmanship, foresight and knowledge of 
the negro’s character, for the United States 
government has had to supply nearly three 
millions of starving negroes with some- 
thing to eat the last winter.” The public 
opinion in Europe, in relation to the turn- 
ing loose of these negro.s, is fast becom- 
ing right, and the North will be perma- 
nently looked upon as the greatest dolt 
and the greatest criminal for the part it has 
played in murdering and impoverishing so 
many white people in or er to confer the 
curse of ‘‘ ersancipation” upon the negro, 


—After Petrarch had becn banished from 
Italy, the Cardinal Colonna wrote hima 
kind letter inviting him to return. But 
the wretched condition of his native coun- 
try no longer had any attractions for the 
poet, Ina letter he said: ‘He urges me, 
with well-meant but foolish kindness, to 
return, to live and die in Babylon. And 
wherefore? To see the good humbled, and 
the wicked exalted ; eagles creeping, and 
asses flying ; foxes in gilded coaches, crows 
on high towers, doves on dunghills, wolves 
unchained, lambs fettered, Christ forgot- 
ten, and antichrist supreme, and Beelze- 


bub the judge.” Now how applicable is 
this language to the present state of things 
in the Southern States? Dante, who was 
also banished from his native land, just as 
thousands have been from the South, call 
ed Italy, in his Divinia Commedia: 

‘*A common sewer of puddle and blcod.” 


And certainly the fiends who now rule over 
our Southern States are, to say the least 
as deserving of death in any way it can be 
visited upon them, as the tyrants were who 
ruled over and despoiled fair Italy in the 
fourteenth century. History will record 
the rule of Congress over the South as the 
most despicable the world‘has ever known. 


—A Boston man has been to see Thomas 
Carlyle in London, and has written a letter 
to the Tribune, from which we cut the fol- 
lowing extract : 

~** The condition of Americ:, I am bound 
to acknowledge, was descanted on by Mr. 
Carlyle in terms less remarkable for flatt ry 
than force. ‘As sure as the Lord reigns,’ 
said he, ‘you are rushing down to hell 
with desperate velocity. The scum of the 
world has got possession of your country, 
and nothing can save you from the devil's 
clutches. Not, perhaps,’ cried he, raising 
his voice to its shrillest notes, ‘a hell burn- 
ing with material fire and brimstone, and 
the wide weltering fiery chaos of corrup- 
tion in high places, and the misrule of the 
people. A fine republic that!” 
It will be much easier for us to abus: Mr. 
Car.yle for this good opinion, than to show 
its injustice. Any American who is not 
ashamed of his own country just now, 
must be either a fool himself, or shame- 
less. Mr. Carlyle sees us precisely as every 
man of sense must see us. We are more 
of a mob of white men and negroes than 
of a great government and a free people. 
We are submittirg to a despotism that de- 
serves to have its throat cut from ear to 
ear, and yet we submit with the docility ot 
asses. We have not even the merit of des- 
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peration, We seem to have nothing but 
the dog’s patience to be kicked and driven 
by the hand of power. If there were de- 


cent pluck in us, allthe tyrants of Con- 
gress and all the tools of their infernal des- 
potism would be hanged up by the neck 
like malefactors, as they are. 


—A Democratic cotemporary describes 
the Chinese as ‘‘ very industrious and ho- 
nest.” But tne truth is, that no greater 
cheats and rascals ever lived. In a history 
of China, written in Italian by Aluarez S .n- 
friso, who lived many years in China, and 
which was translated into English in 1655, 
we have the following descript on of these 
honest Chinese: ‘* Nevertheless, the nature 
of the people, and inclination of the whole 
nation, is much inclined to guile and de- 
ceipt, which they put in execution with 
admirable subt.ety. They will take the 
flesh from off the breast of a partridge, and 
fill up the hollow place with some other 
thing, and stitch up the cut whence it was 
taken out, and all with such mastery and 
skill, that if the buyer be not an argus, in- 
stead of a partridge he shall buy nothing 
but feathers and bones, They will fat up 
an old horse, and paint him over with beau- 
tiful spots, so well done as if they were na- 
tural, This cheat was put upon one in 
Macao, notwithstanding he was an expert 
buyer, and of good judgment.” Such is 
the real character of these ‘‘ honest” Chi- 
nese, whom it is proposed to welcome by 
the million. 


—A greét man in science, M. Perrier, 
says: ‘*South America is the great labora- 
tory of the modern mixed breeds, or hybrid 
nations.” He might have included equally 
Mexico and Central America. All these 
cuuntries have been utterly and irredeem- 
ably ruined by the mixing of the different 
bloods of the white race, the Indian, and 
fn gro. ‘he civil equality of all these dif. 
erent species leads in the first place to the 
amalgamation of the lower class of whites 
with Indians and negroes, until ‘he popu- 
lation has become 8) generally hybridized 
that nearly ali the proud distinctions of the 
Wuite man’s civilization have perished for- 

- ever, And M. Perier Might now add that 
the United Statesis at the present moment 
in the same broad road to hybriuization 
over whioh all these countries have passed 
tu cestruction, We have now not only 
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three but four different species of men 
mixing in the population of the United 
States, viz., white men, Indians, ne :roes, 
and Eskimos, And the determination of 
the party now in power is to mix them into 
an undistinguishable and equal mas; civi'- 
ly, which is precisely the policy which has 
overthrown the white man’s civilization in 
all the once proud but now wretched coun- 
tries above named. If the policy of the 
party now in , ower prevails permanently, 
all is Jost with us too. And there are hun- 
dreds of so-called Democrats, both North 
and South, who are for acquiescing in this 
civil mixing of the different species. It is 
a fatal ignorance of the great racc question 
which is now destroying us—an ignorance 
which is just as great in the South asin 
the North. 


—Harriet Beecher Stowe’s indecent scan- 
dal about Lord Byron’s incest with his sis- 
ter, has aroused the public indignation to 
a just pitch against the person who could 
ever suggest so monstrous a crime. It is, 
indeed, hornble to reflect upon; but we 
desire to ask the question—do not theo'o- 
g'ans tell us that in old father Adam’s fa- 
mily brothers and sisters married together? 
According to the popular (but, as we claim, 
erroneous, ) interpretation of the account 
of creation in the Book of Genesis, the 
multiplication of our race began in incest 
between brothers and sisters, This is hor- 
rid, indeed, but it must be true, if Adam 
and Eve were the only pair created. ki has 
been left for scientific anthropo'ogists to 
clear the Divine Record of so foul a blot, 
by giving an interpretation in harmony 
with the fact, so clearly shown in other 
parts of the Old Testament, that there must 
have been other human creations at the 
time, or before that of Adam’s advent. To 
believe otherwise, is to believe that the 
origin of makind was in incest, and is to 
contradict those parts of the Old Testa- 
ment which are inexplica: le except upon 
the theory that there were several great 
centres of population soon aiter the time 
of Adam, and which cou!d not pos-ibly 
have sprung from him. And it'is a rem: rk- 
a le fact in the history of Adam that there 
is not one word which asserts that he wag 
the only man created. 


—John Quincy Adams, in his speech ac 
cepting the Democratic nomination for Go- 
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vernor of Massachusetts, said that it is use- 
less to think of disturbing the work of the 
party now in power, while at the same time 
he admits that these works are all wrong. 
He said : ‘‘ The barbarian ballot should be 
regarded by a wise party as no longer a le- 
gitimate subject of discussion, It has 
passed from the realm of debatable ques. 
tions.” Now, if it is possible for any man 
to utter, in the same space, a sentiment 
more toolish, unprincipled, and cowardly, 
we have some curiosity to know what it 
can be. The question of the ‘barbarian 
ballot,” in a country of civilized white men, 
can never pass out of the realm of * de- 
batable questions” wiile there are left two, 
only two, white men, to debate them ; that 
is, unless one of the two should be such a 
contemptible wretch as to give it up with- 
out debate. It should be debated and dis- 
puted, as long as there is one man left who 
is nota barbarian. Is it possible that Mr, 
Adams believes that it is right to abandon 
the great and sacred principles of consti- 
tutional liber.y, and of the white man’s 
civilization, because by fraud and bayonets 
they have been seemingly thrown down? 
Is he such a poor, demented wretch as to 
really believe what he has uttered? We 
cannot believe it. We do not think so bad. 
ly of him. If it is merely an electioneer- 
ing falsehood, it is, Lowever, mischievous, 
unwise, and cowardly. The people should 
never be taught to acquiesce in the “ bar- 
barian ballot.” They should be taught ra- 
ther to cut the throat of the last scoundre} 
who seeks to fasten the ‘barbarian bal- 
lot” upon civilized men. 


—The Mongolians, who it is believed are 
coming in masses to this country, are hail- 
ed by no party here with such delight as 
by the small and dreaming body of ‘“‘impe- 
rialists,” for these Chinese worship the 
moon and stars, and their emperor. They 
will, therefore, be a great flock of ‘*impe- 
rialists,” ready made, without requiring 
the tremendous argume.ts of the paper of 
that nume to convert them. 


—At least twenty ‘Christian missiona- 
ries” have just been massa-red in the Pio- 
vince of Izchuen, China. The folly of at- 
tempting to Christianize China, -has been 
g0 ug on since the fifth century of our era, 
and perhaps longer, and yet not the s!ight- 
ést impression has been made upon Cuina, 
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in a Christian way, in all that time. There 
are fewer Christians in that empire now 
than there was in the fifteenth century un- 
der the Tartar Emperor Theinmingus. A 
flea on the top of the dome of St. Peter’s 
at Rome, is a more conspicuous object than 
Christianity ever was or ever wili be in the 
Empire of China. The Mongolian species 
of man is an impossible soil for Christiani- 
ty to growin. Both science and history 
disclose that fact. 


—The last ‘‘ great act” of General Grant, 
by the grace of Satan President of the 
United States, was fishing for trout in vio- 
lation of the laws of the State of Pennsyl 
vania, Other great things he has also been 
doing, such as ‘‘sev-side lounging,” as 
Wendeli Phillips calls it, or traveling about 
over the land showing himself as the great- 
est dog-fancier of this generatiun. 


—Van der Hoven, the eminent Dutch 
naturalist, in a work entitled Bijdragen tot 
de Nutuurlijke geschiedenis van den Negeris- 
tam, i.e, ‘*Contributions to the Natural 
History of the Negro Race,” after giving 
the. measurement of the negro’s skull, de- 
clares that this species of man ‘‘ posses es 
less understanding, and less feeling, und less 
sense of hearing than the American,” This 
declared want of feeling in the negro will 
greatly offend our theological doctors who 
are tryiug to impress upon the country 
that Sambo has an exceeding tender heart, 
rendering him remarkably susceptible to 
the influences of converting grace. But, 
uniortunately, this ‘‘remarkable suscepti- 
bility” renders him very liable to get to 
get to worshipping ‘‘boiling snakes and 
toads,” unless the white man restrains him 
with a very vigilant han 1. 


—A paper in Chicago, edited by women, 
one of the organs of the ‘‘strong-minded,” 
has come out boldly for the abolition of 
marriage, and the substitution of ‘free 
love” in its place.” It tells us that there is 
‘not one child in ‘a hundred that is begot- 
ten with the consent of its mother.” It 
also complains that if a married woman 
‘shave illicit relations with auy man, | er 
husband can collect damages of that man,” 
and a great deal more stuff equally nasty. 
From this paper we learn that Anna Dick. 
inson has ben riding straddle ‘on a 
man’s saddle” in Catitornia, Such is the 
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character of the women who want to ‘‘ vote.” 
They want to do everything else which a 
virtuous woman would not do, The pa- 
pers some little time ago announced 
that Miss Emma Webb was about to appear 
in a ‘public lecture satirizing this whole 
s'rong-minded ‘ movement.” We hope 
she has not abandoned that purpose. We 
know no other such field for a tremendous 
satire. And Miss Webb possesses the abi- 
lity to do the subject ample justice. Of al] 
the women who have essayed to lecture, she 
is the most talented, and the most accom- 
plished in the way of learning or scholar- 
ship. She is, withal, a young lady of re- 
markable beauty, and of the greatest re- 
finement of manners, She will be sucha 
contrast in mind, manners and morals, to 
the majority of her sex who have attempt- 
ed to shine in public, that her coming 
ought to be hailed as a very pleasant anti- 
dote for one of the greatest nuisances that 
ever afflicted a civilized community, 


—wWe do not exactly appreciate the dis- 
position of the press to sneer at what is 
ealled the ‘‘the young railway king,” James 
Fisk. Mr, {Fisk. has certainly shown a 
depth and breadth of business capacity 
greater than any other man in our country, 
And as a gentleman in society, he is an in- 
finite improvement on such men as Stew- 
art, and the present Astor. It is due also 
to the public, at the present time, to say 
that the most of Mr. Fisk’s associates in 
the management of the Erie railroad are 
gentlemen of the highest respectability, 
not only in business, but in the social rela- 
tions of life. Judge Gould, the Treasurer, 
has always sustained an unblemished re- 
Putation as a gentleman and aman of ho- 
nor—a thing we are not able to say of the 
sharpers with whom he and Mr, Fisk have 
had to deal in Wall street and elsewhere, 
Of William R. Barr, the General Passen- 
ger Agent, we never heard a word other- 
wise than of respect, from any gentleman 
wao knew him. It is one of the bad 
things of the public press that it so easily 
takes sides in these railroad controversies 
without knowing anything of the merits of 
the cuse, or of the real character of the in- 
dividuals involved in them, And if a rail- 
road which, for years , has been distinguish- 
ed for the completeness of its management, 
happens to bave some great accident, all 
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rival railroad managers, through their sub* 
orned presses, may fil the public mind ful 
of the most absurd alarms and falsehoods, 
And for this species of injustice there is no 
remedy but in a strictly honest and inde- 
pendent press, 


—A so-called religious journal tells us 
that ‘‘no age was ever so great and glo- 
rious as that of America at the present 
time.” It is indeed marvelously glorious, 
Everything low is exalted, and everything 
high is degraded. Mammon and Plutus 
are worshipped in banks, Bacchus in gin- 
palaces, the negro in churches and legisla- 
tures, and the omnipresent devil of disor- 
ganization and hate everywhere. Very 
glorious ! 


- —A cotemporary says: ‘‘Through a ter, 
rible war we have been digging to lay the 
foundations of liberty.” You have, 0, 
dolt! As well may you dig out a poem 
with spades and pickaxes. Your bloody, 
murderous hands pretending to build liber. 
ty! The next thing we may expect to hear 
of your senseless, godless, chattering, is, 
that you are pretending to cork up the 
moonli-ht in bottles. Liberty disowns 
you, as God will disown you. You have 
revelled in death, and you have mide your 
bed in hell. Depart, O, ye cursed ! 


—A second edition of Henry Clay Dean’s 
invaluable work entitled ‘‘C.imes of the 
Civil War,” has been issued by the pub- 
lisher, J. Wesley Smith, Baltimore. This 
second edition contains. additional, the 
Constitution of the United States, The 
Charter of Liberty ; or, ‘‘ The Great Char- 
ter Granted by King John to his subjects 
in the year 1215,’ and some new remarks 
of Mr. Dean, showing the pretended thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amend- 
ments cannot be of any legal effsct, The 
author’s reasoning on this subject is unan- 
swerable. Indeed the whole book is writ- 
ten with wonderful ability. Mr. Dean, 
who is one of the greatest orators of his 
generation, is alsoa profound thinker, and 
a logician of remarkable skill and power. 
His book is probably more annoying to the 


‘thieves and scoundrels who conducted the 


Lincoln War, than any other work which 
that bloody crusade against Jibe:ty has 
brought forth. 





